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By “Leslie Stanton” (A Religious Teacher). 


Institute Extension.—Recently I had the pleasure of 
meeting a Sister who teaches in an out of the way portion 
of Texas. Her community lacks many of the advantages 
of urban life, and for the greater part of the year the de- 
voted women live in almost complete isolation from other 
teachers. Notwithstanding, this woman revealed a sur- 
prisingly modern viewpoint in matters educational and 
showed a refreshing familiarity with the best that is writ- 
ten and thought in the educational world. 

Eventually the secret of it came to light. She has 
friends in several of the sisterhoods in widely separated 
sections of the country. From these she receives digests 
of lectures heard and often synopses of books read, and 
then she exchanges views with her friends on the topics 
suggested. The result of it is that she not only knows 
things, but knows how to talk about them and how to put 
theories of pedagogy into practice. ; 

This fertile idea, which might be called Institute Ex- 
tension, deserves generous recognition. In every religious 
teaching order there are always some members who for 
one reason or another are unable to attend summer in- 
stitutes and mid-term lectures. A transcript of the notes 
of some teacher who has attended the institute ought to 
be the next best thing to actual attendance at the institute 
itself. Incidentally, the teacher sending the notes will re- 
ceive a splendid training in coherent and co-ordinate think- 
ing, as well as in the art of self-expression—something 
surely not to be despised. 


A Word to the Young Teacher.—All over the land the 
young teacher is about to make her debut. It may only 
be a section in a primary class that is given into her 
hands, but at all events her life work is beginnng and 
these are momentous days for her. Only those of us who 
have had the experence can understand the heartache and 
worry and annoyance of the first few days in class. 

There is so much good advice floating about that it 
may seem impertinent to offer any here, but the plight of 
the young teacher needs all the moral support available, 
and the advice will out. Here it is: Don’t talk. Let 
those first days in class be days of almost monastic silence. 
Ask as few questions as possible; never use words when 
signs will serve your purpose; don’t try to tell stories to 
amuse the little ones; don’t preach inopportune sermons 
suggested by a zeal that is not according to knowledge. 
Above all, don’t scold, threaten or nag. 

It is practically impossible for the average young 
teacher to carry this humble advice to excess. She may 
expand, if she so desires, after the first month or so when 
her grip on her work is sure and her nerves are steady. 
But for the present let her meditate on the moral of the 
following edifying little tale: 

Once there was a man who owned a dog and a parrot. 
One day he left them by themselves in a closed room, 
the parrot in her cage and the dog asleep on the floor. 
Then the parrot sought to amuse the dog. She whistled 
and called and said “Sick ’em,” as she had heard the dog’s 
master do. The dog jumped up, his eyes flashing, his hair 
bristling. He looked about the room, and seeing nothing 
to attack but the parrot, proceeded to tear the cage to 
pieces. Then he started in on the parrot. The man came 
in shortly after and rescued the bird just in time. 

“Polly, Polly,” said he, “how did all this happen?” 
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And the parrot, with a lingering look at her bedraggled 
feathers, pensively replied: 

“The trouble with me is that I talk too much.” 

Opening Day Amenities.—The gentle art of expecting 
trouble is not ordinarily the teacher's most valuable asset, 
but it is none the less true that to be forwarned is to be 
forearmed. This applies particularly to the opening day 
of the term. Expect interruptions—plenty of them. All 
day long new pupils will be coming in; former pupils will 
be around for their books; there are very likely no ink- 
wells in some of the desks and possibly not enough chalk 
to go around; visitors, too, are sure to favor you with 
their presence at the precise moment when you don’t want 
favors of any sort, and Mrs. Smith will try to get you on 
the ‘phone to make sure that little Johnnie Smith is not 
sitting in a draught. 

Some of these little amenities the prudent and far- 
sighted teacher learns to avert—the scarcity of chalk and 
inkwells, for instance, might be seen to a day or two 
ahead of time—but even under the most favorable condi- 
tions there are enough annoyances on the opening day to 
convince every teacher that Satan overlooked one thing 
in his trial of the patience of Job. 

What are you going to do about it? Simply get along 
as quietly and sweetly as you can. Harsh words will not 
do any good, neither will frowns, impatient gestures or 
caustic criticisms of the powers that be. And above all, 
don’t tell your troubles to the principal. For that day at 
least he—or she—has troubles of his own. 


The Principal Thing.—When all has been said and done 
we Catholic teachers must face the fact that the teaching 
of religion is our duty paramount. And the older we grow 
and the more we take note of life and its mysteries, the 
more we perceive that the foundation of the religious 
spirit is sound catechetical instruction. Outside the Cath- 
olic Church today there are groping thousands who feel 
within them the stirrings of a vague religious life, but 
who are totally unable to make of it a tangible, practical 
aid in the conduct of life. They see men as trees walk- 
ing. And why? The answer is simple enough. They 
lack instruction in the fundamentals. They have not 
learned to think in doctrinal terms. What they need more 
than all else in the world is the vocabulary of the Balti- 
more catechism. 

Are we going to allow our children to join the groping 
thousands? The faith we interpret to them must be a 
living thing, and its manifestation to their dawning intel- 
lects must carry conviction. Again and again we must 
go over the essentials. If we know our business, the repe- 
tition will not prove wearisome. The little catechism 
must be our bone book, the basis of all we know and all 
we teach. 

One reason for the relative success of certain prevalent 
religious fads is the definite nature of their dogmatic 
teaching. Their teachers aim at making them simple, clear, 
precise. Verily are the children of darkness wiser in their 
generation than the children of light. After all, it is only 
the trivial things in life that are complex; the great things, 
the true things, the things that matter—these are amaz- 
ingly simple. 


The Duty of Growth.—With the teacher in mind was 
it primarily said, “Of the making of books there is no 
end.” Neither is there—or ought to be—an end of the 
reading of books. The right sort of reading of the right 
sort of books is one of the most valuable aids to growth 
—spiritual and intellectual; and growth is essential to the 
teacher. 

And it is not only for the young teacher that these 
lines are penned. We all need to make a little meditation 
now and then on the same subject. Before all of us lieth 
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the deadly rut, and to all of us cometh the temptation to 
fall into that rut and there remain. And there is no 
growth in the rut. : 

Without growth the teacher is dead wood. She is the 
barren fig tree in the garden of the Lord. Her work 
drags. Her teaching is wearisome to her, and far more 
wearisome to the unforunate little ones confided to her 
care. They ask for bread and they receive a stone. 

Every day we must look out upon the world with glad, 
fresh and grateful eyes. Every sunrise must bring a glow 
never felt before. Every book we read must form the 
subject of fruitful mediation, and every youthful face 
turned up to ours must be a new wonder to us and a joy. 
All this will keep the wrinkles from our face, the cobwebs 
from our mind, the canker from our soul. 


Talking It Over.—Do we religious teachers ever reflect 
on the tremendous advantage we possess in the fact of 
community life? In the members of the community we 
find friends who are attracted to us by the noblest, holiest 
bonds, and who besides are akin to us in training and in 
aims. And we all eat the same spiritual food. 

Recreation time is the time for “talking it over.” “It” 
means our difficulties, our successes, our problems, our 
plans (carefully condensed, or course), Our common sor- 
rows and our common joys. Especially the joys. The 
ideal recreation is that from which everybody goes feeling 
happier, kindlier, more zealous. ; 

Do we contribute our share to making the recreation 
period a time of pleasure and profit to all concerned? Or 
are we the fly in the ointment? 


Concerning Moving Pictures.—Once again the Rever- 
end Francis J. Finn deserves the commendation of all pro- 
gressive teachers. Already we are indebted to him for 
the best series of Catholic stories for boys that have come 
to our school libraries, and now we are his debtors for 
the sensible stand he has taken on the subject of moving 
pictures. The nickel theater, with all its faults, has a fine 
germ idea behind it, and Father Finn does well in calling 
the attention of school authorities to the advantages to 
be derived from the moving picture machine. After all, 
it is merely the stereopticon in an improved form, and the 
educational value of the stereopticon is unquestioned. 

Anent this matter of moving pictures, here is some- 
thing in the nature of a personal confession. A year ago, 
in the course of an extended vacation in the principal cities 
of three states, I made a systematic tour of the nickel 
theaters. I went to scoff and—figuratively—I remained to 
pray. Of the total number of pictures seen, at least one- 
half were of a distinctively educational nature. They rep- 
resented phases of building construction, the handling of 
food products in various countries, travel scenes in all 
parts of the world and recent development in physical 
science. The remainder of the pictures were of a more 
or less frivolous nature, but I failed at that time to see 
even one that savored of indecency or immorality. 

Here is a fine field for our schools. Let us utilize the 
moving picture machine. Many of our institutions are so 
circumstanced that the acquisition of a machine and a few 
rolls of films is quite within the bounds of possibility. 
Indeed, the thing has already been done. I know of a 
well conducted Catholic orphanage where moving picture 
shows, under the direct supervision of the teaching staff, 
are given regularly twice a month. The world moves, and 
it behooves us all to keep moving with it. It is by de- 
veloping a taste for the best, and not by crushing natural 
cravings for amusement, that we succeed best in our holy 
calling. 

That Reading Lesson.—In planning the work of prepar- 
ation for the year, the wise teacher will not neglect the 
reading lesson. We all have known teachers who worked 
problems in arithmetic and bored holes in maps and 
painted themselves red correcting compositions, all in 
preparation for their class duties, who nevertheless failed 
to glance at the reading book. The reading lesson they 
regarded as the easy period of the daily grind, a time for 
the children to keep quiet and the teacher to get a little 
rest. 

The fact is that few lessons make so great a demand 
for preparatory work on the part of the teacher as does 
that same reading lesson. Even in the elementary matter 
of pronunciation and meaning of words there are some- 
times strange lapses of knowledge on the part of the un- 
suspecting teacher. For instance, I knew some years ago 
of a teacher—it was before we had heard much of Rostand 


—who stumbled over the word chanticleer in Longfellow’s 
“Daybreak.” <A child asked what the word meant, and the 
teacher after a little hedging ventured to explain: “Why, 
it’s a little thing, something like a mountain daisy, you 
know.” An eloquent sermon, surely, on the necessity of 
preparation. 

The Psychological Moment.—Since we are on the sub- 
ject of preparation, it might be well to stimulate a little 
thought concerning the time of the day to be devoted to 
preparatory work. Ordinarily, it is poor policy and poor 
sense to start in preparing tomorrow’s lesson immediately 
after leaving today’s class. If working at the desk is en- 
couraged in the late afternoon, the time should be given 
to something that will, if possible, keep the immediate 
problems of your daily work far from your mind. Then 
is the time for the lightest reading you ever do. Let your 
serious preparatory work come in the evening, after you 
are rested, or better still, in the morning hours.  Inci- 
dentally, it is suicidal to correct written exercises by arti- 
ficial light. 


* * * IMPORTANT—By remitting subscription for 
the new school year during September and October, sub- 
scribers not only show a helpful appreciation of The 
Journal’s important service to them, but they also save 
money thereby. The price of The Journal is $1.50 per 
year when account is past due and has to be billed, but 
only $1.— when subscription is paid in advance for the 
year. These terms are necessitated: I1st.,by the new pos- 
tal regulations which impose an extra tax for carrying 
magazines to subscribers who are in arrears even for a 
few months; 2nd, because the increase cost of publishing 
this larger and better magazine make it impossible for 
us to give a year’s subscription for $1.—, unless payment 
is made in advance. Thus all who wish to get The Jour- 
nal at the low price of $1.00, can still do so by making it 
a point to remit for the present school year during Sep- 
tember or October—the earlier the better. 


®n the Way to School Again 


O happy little army, on your way to school again, 

Armed with reader and arithmetic, with blotter and 
with pen; 

Your hearts are light, your minds are bright your 
lots from worry free 

Save from a task as difficult as spelling C-A-T 

You'll learn among some other things that two and 
two are four; 

That twelve is called a dozen and that twenty 1s a 
score ; 

How many pounds are ina ton and pennies in a dime , 

How many hours in a day (how many years in 
Time !) 


Your copy books will say, ‘‘Great Oaks From Little 
Acorns Grow ;"" 

You'll learn how very wrong it is to say, “I aint 
gotno;” 

You'll learn how great Columbus was. who found 
this pleasant land, 

Though why the earth is round perhaps you may 
not understand ; 

You'll learn your country’s father was the brave and 
truthful George, 

Though he got cold feet one winter when he camped 
at Valley Forge ; 

You'll learn about the battles. though you may for- 
get the dates, 

7“ rice and cotton are the exports of the Southern 

tates. 


Oo laughing Jittle children on your way to school 
again, 
When all you girls are women, and all you boys are 


men, 

Will your lessons be a pleasure, or will you sit and 
pout, 

And anxiously be waiting for your life school to be 
out? 

Will the Teacher give you honorable mention when 
you go 

To your last and long vacation? May God grant 
that it be so! 

And make you noble women and true and loving 
men, 

Dear laughing little children on your way to school 
again. 


—Fraaklin P, Adams, 
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THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR. 
By E. M. P. 

To every teacher September means new experiences. 
Educational thought is ever new and this year it means 
more than it has ever meant before, for knowledge is 
broader and demands are greater. 

In order to meet the increasing demands, the teacher 
may well ask, “Have I mental and physical strength for 
this year’s work? Have I a ready tact, sound judgment, 
do I love this work and these children, am I deeply inter- 
ested to make each pupil’s life better, purer and happier, 
am | patient, enthusiastic, sympathetic and ambitious? 
How the questions succeed each other when once we yield 
to a self-examination? : 

ls so much required that it seems unachievable? No. 
not if one thing be met and conquered at a time. Do not 
think of the year’s work, and the army of children who 
must be instructed, but think of the work of the present 
and your forty children. 

The most severe test will be the first few days. The 
new teacher will “count time by heart throbs,” for there is 
no time to her so precarious, so anxious, so soul wasting 
as the first few hours before the little, strange faces. She 
must not show a trace of embarrassment, nervousness or 
confusion. One new teacher prepared for herself ten rules: 

1. Be early. 

2. See that the room is in perfect order: Crayons, 
rulers, pencils, paper and books properly arranged. 

3. Write the program upon the blackboard, also draw 
the monthly calendar. Decorate it with a simple spray of 
woodbine and golden rod in reds and yellows. Write a 
religious and inspiring motto or verse on the blackboard. 

4. Sing one or two songs. 

5. Talk about the motto upon the board, have a few 
choice memory gems recited and devote a few moments to 
current events. What events of importance have occurred 
this summer? Of what are the people talking? Discuss 
these subjects briefly. Speak of the summer vacation, 
ask where the pupils have been, what they have seen. 

\ll this may seem quite useless, but does it not tend to 
remove a feeling of strangeness, and are not the little ones 
“getting acquainted?” It is no waste of time to win these 
children to you by a pleasant, friendly talk on the first 
morning. 

6. Classify the pupils and assign short lessons for the 

ate morning and the afternoon hours. 
7. Do not take time on the first morning to secure 
names and ages by passing up and down the aisles with 
paper and pencil. As the pupils come forward to recite 
let them bring to you slips of paper with their names 
written upon them. 

S. As you ask questions—simple at first—the little 
cards may be used for reference and in a short time every 
name is known. 

_ 9%. Mean everything you say; do not talk too much, 
et the children talk. 

10. Keep every child busy. 


_ PREPARING CLASS TIME TABLES. 
_ It is impossible to arrange a time table that will do for 
all teachers, because of the varying conditions in different 
schools, and the numerous points to be taken into con- 
sideration for each. In drawing up a time table the fol- 
‘owing principles should be observed: 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


1. The time given to each study must vary according 
to its importance and utility, having regard to the diffi- 
culties it may present to the children. 

The length of the lessons will depend on the age 
of the pupils and their powers of concentration; the 
younger they are, the more need they have of variety in 
their occupations. 

3. Lessons should succeed one another in such order 
that one faculty may not be overtaxed while the others 
are left inactive. 

4. The lessons demanding most strenuous effort should 
come when the children are fresh; early in the morning 
session, or immediately after recreation. 

—Christian Brothers’ Manual. 


SCHEDULE OF STUDIES. 


Time Table for Graded Schools.—This schedule shows 
the number of minutes per week to be allowed various 
subjects in the different grades. The table is merely 
suggestive. Where the school day is longer or shorter 
than the 5% hours taken as a basis herewith, or where 
local conditions recommend that more time be given to 
certain branches, such changes may easily be adjusted 
to this schedule. The margin of unassigned times gives 
opportunity to add to the allotment of any branch or to 
insert an additional subject. 

Subjects. Grades— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Opening exercises .... 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 
Religious instruction .. 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 
Composition, grammar . 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 


330 300 240 200 120 120 120 120 
Sie 100 100 120 120 100 75 60 60 
Penmanship .......... 120 150 150 100 90 75 60 30 
Mathematics ......... 180 200 200 200 200 240 240 240 


Physical culture, hygiene 


and recesses ...... 180 165 165 120 90 90 90 90 
Geography ........... wee 220) 90 
ee 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 
rere a 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 
Nature study ......... 60 60 60 90 90 Oty ae: ‘view 
Study or sewing...... Ree. “atéle 60 60 120 120 120 150 
Unassigned time ..... 150 145 125 110 100 100 60 90 


The daily program of recitations and exercises should 
be made for each grade, in accordance with the above 
time schedule, and should be hung in a conspicuous place 
in the class room. Subjects like drawing, music and 
nature study may be given two or three periods a week. 


BRIEF SUGGESTIONS. 

Carefully watch the ventilation. 

Keep a thermometer and a calendar in your school 
room. 

Teach care of school property and all property. 

Insist upon cleanliness of person, room an ddesks and 
upon neatness of all work. No slovenly work should be 
regarded as “finished,” which is only true of that turned 
out in a workmanlike manner. 

Be sparing of threats. They constitute a thermometer 
of fear. If a note is due and the maker is perfectly good 


nothing is said; but as soon as there is the least fear of 
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his financial ability this threat discloses the fear: “it 
not paid by a certain date it must go to a collector,” ete. 
Study the threat to avoid it; but if it has to be made, be 
sure it is such as can be carried out to the letter. . 

At all times correct improper carriage, attitudes, posi- 
tions, as well as loud, harsh tones. 

Bring a cheerful, wholesome atmosphere into the school 
room and do not neglect a pleasant word at parting. A 
cheery “Goodbye, let's try to maké tomorrow better than 
today” elicited this significant comment from the boy who 
had received merited punishment: “Well; she’s cross, but 
she isn’t mean,” and the feeling that hard times need not 
be prolonged into the good. 

Learn as much as possible of the pupils’ home life, and 
come in touch with the parents. 

“Finally, whatsoever things are true, pure, lovely, and 
of good report, think on these things” and consider how 
you can get the children interested therein, so that “what- 
soever thou doest shall prosper.” 


SPIRITUAL PREPARATION FOR WORK. | 

Teaching is a duty which goves glory to God and gains 
souls to His love; but we must look for our reward only 
in Heaven, where, as Holy Scripture assures us, they 
who teach others unto justice will shine as stars for all 
eternity. The religious who will adopt the practice of 
paying a short visit to our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, before entering the classroom and say the following 
prayer will find much strength in bearing with the short- 
comings of pupils, even wayward ones: 

A PRAYERFUL PREPARATION.—“Oh, my God! I 
am about to begin the day’s work in school. Teach me 
to receive the little children in Thy name. Give to my 


Name and the good of souls. 

“Strengthen me, O Lord, for the great work Thou hast 
assigned to me. It is Thy work. Without Thee I cannot 
succeed. Grant that the children that Thou hast placed 
in my care may be abundantly blessed, and that not 
one of them may be lost because of anything that is 
lacking in me. Help Thou me to conquer every tempera- 
mental weakness, and strengthen whatever may enable 
me to bring the sunshine of joy to the young lives that 
are gathered around me day by day. ‘Make me beautiful 
within,’ for the sake of the little ones and those lives which 
will be influenced by them. Amen.” 

—A Pennsylvania Teacher. 


FOR FREQUENT REFERENCE. 

At the beginning of the school year the principal of 
a large city school presented to each of his teachers 
a typewritten paper containing the following pointed 
aids: 

The efficiency of a teacher is measured by her power of 
exacting, securing and keeping attention in her class. 

Obedience is the very essence of duty and all morality. 

Cultivate habits of order and prompt obedience about 
little things. 

Insist on cleanliness. Cultivate good manners. Con- 
sent cordially. Refuse firmly. 

At all times the eye should be on duty. 

Continual employment is the great antidote to inat- 
tention. 

Make careful preparation for every lesson. 

Dwell especially on the elements. 

Teach with energy. 

Teach in a connected way. 

Don’t mistake talking for teaching. 

Don’t be fault-finding. 

Questions should be brisk and pointed and should elicit 
one fact at a time. 

Questions should always precede the name of the pupil 
to help fix the attention. 

Do not repeat the question, but have the inattentive 
pupil repeat the same. 

Do not read the questions from the book. 

Pupils called upon must rise quickly, stand in the mid- 
dle of the aisle, look up to the teacher, answer distinctly 
and in complete statements, and remain standing until 
you call on some one else. 

The essentials of a good recitation are that the class 
be interested in the work, that each pupil be actively em- 
i during the whole time and that all work be done 
well. 

Careless work from the pupil is the teacher's fault. 


Practice without effort is waste of time and confirms 
bad habits. 

Every lesson should be a lesson in language. 

Every written lesson should be an exercise in penman- 
ship and in spelling. 

Short lessons, thorough work, frequent reviews. 


NOTE BOOK OF ERRORS. 

Let every teacher keep beside her on her table a 
pencil and notbook, in which she can write down all 
the mistakes in English which her children make during 
a month. She will find at the close of the month that 
she has almost all the kinds of mistakes they will ever 
make. 

These mistakes will differ, to some extent, with differ- 
ent sets of children. German children will not make all 
the mistakes made by English children, and they will 
make some mistakes which English children do not make. 
The mistakes of other nationalities will differ, to some 
extent, from both the above; but most mistakes in English 
are common to all. 

The teacher will find further, that when she has classi- 
fied all the mistakes, she will not have a large number of 
classes or kinds. There will be defects in pronunciation, 
double negatives, wrong forms of pronouns, pronouns 
used for adjectives, verbs that do not agree wit hsubjects, 
mistakes in the use of the principal parts of irregular 
verbs, auxiliary verbs used incorrectly, etc. 

Now aiter the teacher has discovered what mistakes 
the children make, let her set to work consciously and 
systematically to drill them out of the language Of the 
children. Take up one at a time and let the oral work 
and written work be directed against it. 


A SUGGESTIVE LIST OF PICTURES. 


The following pictures are not only very suitable for 
wall decoration in schools, but the list may be followed for 
subjects for descriptive composition work. In this con- 
nection the small prints of the pictures (to be had from 
the Perry Picture Co., at % cent each) may be used for 
study of the pictures when writing and afterwards for 
pasting in the pupils’ composition books in connection 
with their descriptions: 

1, Sistine Madonna, Raphael; 2, Holy Family, Murillo; 
3, Consoling Christ, Plockhorst; 4, The Angelus, Millet; 
5, Infant Samuel. Reynolds; 6, Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren, Hoffman; 7. Feeding Her Birds, Millet; 8, Madonna 
of the Fish, Raphael; 9, Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourn- 
er, Landseer; 10, Song of the Lark, Breton; 11, Good Shep- 
herd, Plockhorst; 12, Christ in Gethsemane, Hoffman; 13, 
Shepherdess, Lerolle; 14, Worn Out, Faed; 15, Immaculate 
Conception, Murillo; 16, Highland Shepherd's Home, Land- 
seer; 17, Arrival of the Shepherds, Lerolle; 18, The Glean- 
ers, Millet; 19, Worship of the Wise Men, Hoffman; 20, 
Golden Stair, Burne Jones; 21, Mother and Child, Boden- 
hausen; 22, Dignity and Impudence, Landseer; 23, Easter 
Morning, Hoffman; 24, Last Supper, Da Vinci; 25, Children 
of Charles I., Van Dyck; 26, Mater Dolorosa, Giudo Reni; 
a. Feeding the Chickens, Millet; 28, Saved, Landseer; 29. 
St. Cecilia, Raphael; 30, Rich Young Man, Hoffman; 31, 
Sir Galahad, Watts; 32, Lord, Help Me, Plockhorst; 33, 

sy the River, Lerolle; 34, Marie Antoinette and Her Chil- 

dren, Lebrun; 35, Madonna of the Chair, Raphael; 36. 
‘inmiosg in the Temple, Hoffman; 37, Easter Morning, Plock- 
1orst. 


THE RECITATION. 


In questioning a class, put the question to the class 
as a class, then call upon some pupil to answer. Glance 
your eye along the class and call upon the inattentive 
pupil to answer. 

While a pupil is reciting, he should not be disturbed 
or corrected by other members of the class. The cor- 
rections should be made after he has completed his recita- 
tion. The reciting pupil should be given a chance to 
correct his mistakes in the class. Direct questions by the 
teacher will give him an opportunity to correct his lan- 
guage and other mistakes. 

Each pupil of a class should be called upon as often as 
possible in every recitation. The teacher should see that 
every pupil in the class is held responsible for some patt 
of the class task—that each one makes a success oF 4 
failure in ihs recitation. Each pupil should be compelled 
to exhibit his work in some manner. 
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PRINCIPAL’S RELATION WITH THE SCHOOL. 
By Brother Philip, F. S. C. 


The principal being the executive head, his duty is to 
organize the school. This implies the receiving and 
classifying of pupils. The principal should have the plan 
of organization evolved some days before the opening 
morning. Unless this be done much valuable time will 
be lost and a set-back will be given the school at its very 
beginning. The close of the first day of school should see 
every teacher and pupil in place and ready for work which 
must be wisely mapped out and the lessons for the next 
day assigned. Then with the sound of the bell on the 
second morning the whole school may start off in its course 
like a well-oiled machine, each part doing its work without 
jar or friction. The scholastic year is too brief to allow 
more than one day for the organization of the school. 

Should there be inexperienced teachers in the school 
much of their work for a few days must be controlled by 
the principal in order that they may learn what is to be 
done and how to do it. It is in assisting the young 
teacher that the principal can accomplish the most good; 
for in forming the young teacher to the use of right 
methods, he is laying a solid foundation for the success 
of the school. 

We frequently hear principals complain of unqualified 
teachers and we often ask ourselves how are we to secure 
good ones. I believe our teachers must be formed in our 
schools, under the direction of wise and interested prin- 
cipals. We sometimes see an excellent teacher come 
directly from the training school, but the schools that are 
most progressive and successful are those that form their 
own teachers. 

The principal must supervise the work of the various 
grades and see that the approved curriculum of study is 
so far as possible carried out in each. The daily program 
of exercises must be given attention. The various studies 
or lessons should be so ordered that each subject will be 
arelef from the preceeding one. The success of a class or 
a whole school may largely depend on the wise arrange- 
ment of the various exercises. 

It is the duty of the principal to care for the school 
property. He should not permit the buildings, furnishings 
or apparatus to be damaged or disfigured in any way. 
He should be well informed on sanitation, heating and 
ventilation and strive to secure the best systems that are 
obtainable. He should also see that the school is kept 
neat and clean. 

In selecting text-books he should choose only such 
books as his experience tells him will be most beneficial 
to the pupils. The books must be selected for the pupils 
as we cannot select the pupils for the books. It would be 
advisable to consult the experience of the teachers as to 
the books best suited to their respective classes. 

Another important duty of the principal is the careful 
‘Supervision of the school records. The roll-books of the 
classes, the reports of evaminations as well as a register 
of the school should be systematically kept. The records 
of the individual pupils can best be attended to when a 
System of cards is employed. Each card should bear 
the name of one pupil and show his age, the length of time 
he has been in school, his aptitude for study, the progress 
he has made and a record of his attendance. Other neces- 
sary data required by the civil authorities can also be in- 
dicated on such cards. Thus each card will be a complete 
record of one pupil. When the principal is not exact in 
seeing that these records are kept, the teachers may be- 
come careless and perhaps neglect them entirely. 

There should also be a history of the school wherein 
should be recorded the leading events of each year, such 
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as the date of the opening and the closing of the school, 
ordinary and extraordinary holidays, entertainments, com- 
mencement exercises and the names of teachers and grad- 
uates. 

The principal ought to know everything that transpires 
in or about the school. He should therefore be always 
present, for it is only by seeing and eharing that he can 
have a correct knowledge of his teachers and their pupils 
and be able to offer them the encouragement they need. 
He should promote their ambitions by rewarding or recog- 
nizing their efforts as well as the success attained. 

That his work may be truly efficient the principal should 
devote his entire attention to the work of the school in 
general and should not be hampered by taking charge of 
any class. In many-of our schools the principal is charged 
with the teaching of a particular class. In such schools 
it would be absurd to expect that the principal can give 
the school the attention it demands, and if the school be 
a large one we must expect to find a lack of discipline and 
many defects in the methods of teaching and conducting 
the school. 

The supervising principal must not allow the adminis- 
trative features of the school to prevent his giving proper 
attention to the classes, nor should he be employed during 
school hours with anything foreign to the management 
of the school. Much of the executive work of the school 
can and should be done before or after school hours. 


GETTING ALONG WITH PARENTS. 

Miss Julia Byrne, a graduate of the Ursuline College, 
Santa Rosa, and a member of a pioneer family of that 
city, who has been a member of the school department of 
New York City for some time, was recently awarded the 
first prize for suggestions to parents as to how to co- 
operate with teachers in furthering the education of their 
children. 

Mis Byrne captured first prize out of 834 contestants. 
Miss Byrne has many friends in Santa Rosa who will be 
glad to hear of her success. She formerly taught in the 
South Park school here and was one of fifty teachers sent 
by the New York Board of Education to Europe last year 
to study eduactional matters there. 

The New York Glove and Commercial Advertiser pub- 
lishes Miss Byrne’s suggestions as follows: 

1. Familiarize yourself with educational ideals and 
problems. Read Butler’s Meaning of Education, Monroe's 
History of Education, Bagley’s Educative Process. 
Ascertain character and amount of home work re- 

Provide proper conditions, light, temperature, 
ventilation, quiet, suitable equipment. Home work tests 
pupil’s comprehension and power to apply knowledge. 
Therefore do not explain. Question upon memory work. 
Exercise sufficient supervision to insure carefulness and 
serious study. Permit no dawdling. Insist upon a regular 
period of uninterrupted study. 

3. Enlarge pupils’ opportunity for expression by re- 
quiring discussion of topics studied. Insist upon clear 
and definite statement and accuracy. Encourage reading 
aloud, the recitation of good literature, and the discussion 
of events.of historical or current interest. Exemplify the 
use of good English speech. 

4. Supplement book knowledge by visits to museums 
and places of historical, industrial and geographical or 
natural interest. Guide and encourage the collecting in- 
stinct. 

‘5. Supervise assigned reading, eliminate purposeless 
reading and follow occupation. 

6. Have the patience to train your children to under- 
stand and follow directions. 

7. Endeavor to discover special aptitudes; without 
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neglecting essentials, cultivate these talents and secure 
pupils’ admission to advanced schools best adapted for 
special development. 

8. Send pupils to school in proper physical and mental 
condition; regulate food, exercise, rest and relaxation. 

9. Train children in prompt and cheerful obedience, 
promptness, punctuality, regularity, order and attention, 
to the end that the teacher’s time may not be diverted from 
instruction to discipline. : 

10. Place the onus of responsibility upon the child; 
hold him accountable for results. 


TEACHING CLEANLINESS. 


The poison of some of the common and also of some 
of the most loathsome diseases are frequently contained 
in the mouth. In such cases anything which is moistened 
by the saliva of the infected person may, if it touches the 
lips of another, convey disease. The more direct the 
contact the greater the danger. . 

It is the purpose of health officials to keep in isolation 
all persons having communicable diseases during _ the 
time that they are infectious. But in many cases this is 
impossible. Little restraint is put on certain mild dis- 
eases, as measles, whooping cough, chicken pox and 
mumps; and even such diseases as diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and tuberculosis are frequently so mild as to be un- 
noticed, and the children affected with them mingle freely 
with others. It is probable that in such cases one of 
the chief vehicles of contagion is the secretion of the mouth 
and nose. It is believed that much can be done to prevent 
contagion by teaching habits of cleanliness. But if such 
instruction is to be effectual it must be continuous. The 
teacher must notice and correct violations of those rules 
as habitually as the violation of the formal school rules 
are corrected. 

Even if the question of disease and contagion did not 
enter into the matter at all the subject ought to be given 
more attention by teachers. Our schools should not only 
teach reading, writing and arithmetic, but it is perhaps 
quite as important that they should inculcate cleanliness, 
decency, refinement and manners. Cleanliness should 


be taught for its own sake, even if it had no relation what- 


ever to health. 


THE PASTOR’S CHIEF CARE. 
By Msgr. Lavelle, New York. 


The following suggestions to pastors are offered by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Lavelle, New York, as being essential to the 
maintenance of true Catholicity and real spirituality in the 
parochial schools: 

“First—Keep a close eye on the thoroughness of the 
religious instruction in all classes, from the lowest to the 
highest. 

“Second—Explain the Catechism to the children once 
a week, either by himself or by his assistants, or, better 
still, by both; but not, as a rule, take the detailed teach- 
ing of the Catechism from class teachers. 

“Third—Supervise the preparation for the first Holy 
Communion and Confirmation, giving the final examina- 
tion himself, after the children have passed their teachers 
satisfactorily; and provide a good retreat conducted by 
priests. Many believe it is good to separate the Confir- 
mation from the Holy Communion and not to allow the 
children to be confirmed until at least a year after they 
have made their first Holy Communion. Of course this 
holds only in places where Confirmation can be admin- 
istered annually or nearly so. 

“Fourth—Have regular and inflexible days for the Con- 
fessions and Holy Communions of the children; every 
month’ for those who have made their first Holy Com- 
munion, and every three months for those who made their 
Confession. Some allow the children to go every month 
during the year immediately preceding their First Holy 
Communion. Much care, and often something approach- 
ing to registration, are needed with regard to the Confes- 
sions. Otherwise a large number of children are liable to 
stay away for a long time. 

“Fifth—Have a medal for Christian Doctrine which 
shall be the chief prize of the school, and which shall be 
opened to competition, not for the senior classes alone, 
but for a considerable number of the upper grades. The 
examination for this medal sohuld include Bible History, 
Church History, and even Polematics, as well as the 
Catechism.” 

Following are some of the suggestions made by Msgr. 


Lavelle in connection with the relation of pastors to the 
discipline of the school: 

“First—The detailed discipline is best left, like the 
teaching, in the hands of the principals and teachers. But 
the pastor can be very efficient by insisting upon a very 
high standard of character and conduct and by being al- 
ways ready to advise. 

“Second—He can teach the teachers that the main pro- 
moters o ftrue discipline are affection, the faculty of being 
interesting, politeness and control of temper on the part 
of the teachers themselves.” 


MEANS OF CONTAGION AMONG CHILDREN. 
Gov. Pardee (California). 

You know, of course, that many diseases are contagi- 
ous and infectious; and everyone of us hesitates about us- 
ing public drinking vessels. But are the drinking cups in 
your schools always clean? Are they, when not in use, 
immersed in running water? To be certain of their in- 
noxiousness, they ought to be. 

And how about slate pencils and pencil holders, which 
are so frequently found in children’s mouths? Are they 
kept, each separate and distinct, and are they disinfected, 
as they easily may be? There can be no doubt but that 
many a child ha sgone to its grave from diphtheria and 
other zymotic diseases acquired from the promiscuous 
use of pencils, penholders, books, slates, and the general 
paraphernalia of the schoolroom. 

The last time I visited a schoolhouse I found the chil- 
dren’s hats and wraps hung in a dark and unventilated 
hallway; and the smell of the wet garments, seething in 
the warm air, was not inviting. I asked the principal 
if every child had its own particular hook upon which to 
hang its outer garments, and was told that such was not 
the case. My inquiry as to why the hallway was not ven- 
tilated or a ventilatable room given up to use as a hat 
and cloak room, was met by the assertion that the board 
of education, although repeatedly asked to do so, had not 
granted the request. Every time I think of those hats and 
coats promiscuously hung in that damp, warm, dark, un- 
ventilated hallway, I wonder how many of those children 
have died from diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles and the 
like, to say nothing of little things that, while annoying, 
are not necessarily fatal, like the slow-crawling things 
and the various scalp diseases that may be communicated 
by means of hats and caps and bonnets. 


PRIMARY PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 
Louise Cawfield, 

I consider all muscular exercises beneficial to brain 
workers. The younger the child, the more need there is 
for relaxation. Outdoor games I consider a necessity. 
Class room exercises are very beneficial, particularly to 
the young. There should be plenty of opportunities for 
ventilation in all classrooms, so that pupils may go near 
the open windows after study for a brief recess, and in- 
dulge in breathing, leg, and arm exercises. After brain 
work there should be a brief period of bodily exercise. | 
think that in the lower classes, among the younger pupils. 
there should be physical exercise every fifteen minutes 
at first; then every thirty minutes; then every hour. | 
have found it a good scheme to say to my class after a 
period of study: “Children, do anything you like for five 
minutes.” Of course, I do not allow any mischievous 
practices. 

It is also a good idea when young pupils have been 
seated for thirty or forty minutes, to let them stand up 
for a few moments; open the windows, and allow the little 
ones to approach them for fresh air. Let them stretch 
themselves by standing on their toes, and “teetering” up 
and down. 

That the all-wise Creator intends man’s physical and 
mental cultivation to correspond, is proved unmistakably 
by the almost unlimited development of which the human 
frame is capable; and that man, too, has realized its 
necessity is plainly shown by the number of gymnasiums 
and schools of physical culture throughout the country. 

The primary grades receive the child fresh from the 
unbounded freedom of home; its lithe, little body, um 
accustomed to the least restraint, is now obliged, by the 
routine of school duties, to stay for one, or even tw 
hours, at its desk. Upon the intelligent, tactful teacher 
it now devolves not to repress movement in the growing 
child, but by judicious exercising, to wisely encourage and 
direct it. 
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Our Divine Savior, when giving His command, “Go, 
teach all nations,” looked out over the universe through 
time and space and beheld the army of devoted workers 
who would continue the labors of that noble band of 
twelve, and He rejoiced. He saw the Christian home 
and the Christian school rise up beside the church to 
help in the great work, thus securing a sure protection 
for His cherished little ones. 

‘hat Christ’s idea may be carried to completion. this 
Trinity of Institutions must form a unity having for 
its object the salvation of souls. The links in the chain 
that connects the school with the home and both with 
the church were forged in the furnace of God’s love 


when He thought of creating the world and making man 
its master. To break this chain is to frustrate God’s 
design; thus we see how important it is for parents 


in the home and teacher in the school to work in har- 
mony with the pastor to whom Christ especially con- 
fided the mission of instructing. As in our church the 
Holy Sacrifice is continually offered, so from the altars 


of home and school should rise the incense of love and 


labor and prayer. 

It is no easy task to obtain and preserve this close 
union between home and school. It implies obligations 
on the part of both parents and teachers. Our object 
is not to dwell upon these duties. We shall only say 
in passing that much is obtained from the sympathy 
a teacher shows on certain occasions. A kind message 
or a visit in time of sickness, with the assurance of the 
prayers of the pupils, an interest manifested when told 
of the joys that come to the family, a quiet straightfor- 
ward talk with mother or father whose little ones are 
falling below the desired mark, either in conduct or in 
lessons, a consoling spiritual bouquet offered by the 
class when the Angel of Death summons either pupil or 
parent—often a suggestion only is needed to have each 
scholar in the grade contribute towards a Mass for the 
repose of the dear departed. The memory of such favor 
wins the respect, while inspiring gratitude. 

What part does the Religious Teacher take in the 
God-given work of instructing? What are the means at 
her disposal for this task? These questions have been 
asked and pondered by every Religious Teacher since the 
beginning, and we are now to consider this old yet ever 
new problem of how, while teaching even the profane 
branches, we shall give to the mind strength; to the 
will, power; to the conscience, steadfastness; to the 
soul. purity of intention. 


Christ the Model for Religious Teachers. 


Taking Christ as our model, let us imagine ourselves 
in His school, the hill slopes of Judea. We find a motley 
assemblage—the Scribe and Pharisee, the Republican 
and Sinner—those who admired and loved, those who 
despised and hated Him. He first instructed and ex- 
horted; but never interfered with liberty of action and 
never seemed the least disturbed about the results. How 
much patience is needed to follow Him in this, even 


from afar! 


_ To impart knowledge, the Religious Educator must 
first have learned it from the Divine Model who one day 
whispered to her soul “I am the way which thou must 
follow.” Holiness is absolutely necessary to all who are 
engaged in teaching. Founders of Religious Communi- 
ties, realizing this truth, have placed the personal sanctifi- 
cation and perfection of each member above the duty 
of imparting instruction. 

The Christian teacher whose hopes for success are 
centered neither in book or method but on God alone, 
May step confidently into the classroom, and when she 
opens the door she must at the same time open her heart 
to receive her pupils; for she can do good to souls only in 
Proportion as she loves them. Soon the natural virtues 


Tuculcation of Religious Principles 
in General Ceaching. 


By a Sister of Thy Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 


and talents of her scholars will become apparent to her 
consciousness, for the most part, unexpectedly. These 
happy qualities must it is true, struggle for existence with 
the budding passions, yet, under firm, gentle, sympathetic, 
loving care they will live and grow preeminent. 

To teach the children so to think and to will that 
their lives may be less unlovely, less material, their 
little world better because they have lived; to cultivate 
their imagination; to awaken confidence in their God- 
given abilities and to instill a desire for self-improvement 
after leaving school—this is our aim. We must begin 
by making the child know that he is a twofold being; 
the natural, a union of body and soul that lasts for a 
time; the supernatural and eternal, a union of the soul 
with God. The only real possession therefore, is the 
soul with its powers of memory, understanding and will; 
its supernatural dowry of faith, hope and love that make 
it reach out and feel its relationship with its Father in 
Heaven. This soul must be nourished and strengthened 
by means of prayer and the sacraments. “To pray well 
is to live well,” says St. Augustine. Bring the children 
into personal contact with Christ by a constant revealing 
of His human life as an ideal of perfection, never to 
be reached absolutely, but relatively within the attainment 
of even the least gifted. the most recalcitrant. Show 
how His life was prayerful, how He looked up to Heaven 
before every work, how He prayed during the day and 
at night, in the Garden and on the Cross. If he made 
prayer a divine precept, He set the example. Has He not 
said: “Ask and you shall receive?” His promises are 
unfailing. 

Inculcating Pious Habits. 

Children are encouraged by a zealous teacher to 
assist daily at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, or at least 
during special seasons—Lent, the months of May and 
June—so that they may hold to the practice in after life. 
This attendance should not be made a task, or a perfunc- 
tory fulfillment of duty, but a privilege. Anecdotes and 
stories of favors obtained and virtue made firm by such 
attendance never lose power to persuade. The first 
act on entering the class will be to make the sign of 
the cross with holy water; the first official word spoken, 
the Offering to the Sacred Heart, renewed before and 
after recreations and at change of study with “O my 
God, we are about to perform this action for Thy sake, 
please give us Thy holy benediction.” This conduces 
to a habit of prayer. Pupils see how simple it is to have 
pleasure and duty, joy and sorrow find an echo in heaven. 
Every opportunity is seized upon to convey the fact that 
a pure heart goes out unburdened to its Creator and is 
ever united with Him. By example and precept, obedi- 
ence, truthfulness, honesty and charity are taught, and 
by contrasting these virtues with their opposing vices, 
the teacher will strengthen the feeble hold on the former 
and lead towards fear of the latter. Soon, very soon, 
the child alone deprives the soul of interior joy and 
severs the bond of friendship with God. 

Of course the teacher’s greatest aid in rooting out 
the evil inclinations of young hearts and sowing the 
seeds of virtue is the Catechism lesson. So important is 
this subject that its treatment is a feature of every Catho- 
lic Teachers’ Institute and we shall not infringe on the 
territory already so favorably pre-empted by abler pens. 

Sodalities for boys and girls are active aids for good in 
our schools. The candidates after due discipline or prep- 
aration, kneel before the alter, publicly declare their wish 
to join a society, and promise with God’s help to obey 
the rules. Though these rules are few and their obliga- 
tions light, they inculcate the idea of the sacredness of 
a promise. The faithful accomplishment of self-imposed 
duties is ennobling. A demand for boys and girls, men 
and women of their word is universal. Frequent recep- 
tion of the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, 
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with the teacher’s help in preparation, the offering of the 
Mass as often as society funds will permit, the Apostleship 
of work and study, the prayers in common, the encourage- 
ment of example and the fear of giving a bad impression, 
tend to strengthen the soul in habits of welldoing; while 
the director by his instructions, spurs on the members to 
exscel in holiness. Visiting sick or dying members, at- 
tending the funeral in body, having the Holy Sacrifice 
offered for the repose of the departed, or the annual Mass 
for all deceased Sodalists—do rot these practices foster 
fraternal charity? Sodalities alsu render the fifth precept 
of the church practical to youth; either by allowing them 
to help in the care of sanctuary and altars, to assist the 
choir, or in time of need, with some help from their 
guides, to become earnest workers in raising funds for 
church purposes. Young people so trained, become 
parishioners on whom a pastor can depend, and contribute 
to that apostleship of the laity, so appreciated by priests 
throughout the land. 


Consideration of Home Conditions. 


Our pupils come from various homes. Blessed, thrice 
blessed is the child who learns at mother’s knee the 
chief duties of a Christian. But how often is the careless 
or worried or overworked parent only too glad to divide 
the responsibility, or to shift it entirely upon the instruct- 
or. These less favored children must obtain more assidu- 
ous culture. The environment of the school must be 
made to tell upon them far more than on their favored 
companions. Cleanliness and neatness are first exacted. 
Bright cheerful classrooms beautified by the Crucifix, 
Statues of the Sacred Heart, Our Blessed Mother, St. 
Joseph or the Guardian Angel, flowers, potted plants, 
pictures that speak to the soul, mottoes that raise the 
heart to higher levels—all are calculated to leave a last- 
ing impress on the child’s mind. True, he may return 
to the poor or neglected home, but an ideal has been set 
before him to which he can revert, and which he can 
when circumstances favor, attain or surpass. 

Every child in the city finds in the streets, the cheap 
shows, the newspapers and pleasure grounds, attractive 
enemies that quickly teach irreverence and disobedience. 
Home and school should unite to make reverence and 
obedience regal in the child’s life. As from the manger 
to the cross Christ willingly obeyed His Father, so 
should every pupil be incited to obey. The will should 
be trained to fulfillment of duty as made known by con- 
science. Children readily perceive that nature follows 
a Supreme law hence they can be led to understand that 
when man disobeys God, he is submitting to a power far 
less worthy, either his own natural baseness or the arch- 
enemy. 

Oh! the sad story heard over and over of the dear old 
father and mother cast aside by those who should love 
and care for them because they are unlettered, old 
fashioned, hard working or unpolished. We have to 
acknowledge that American youth is rapidly reversing the 
fourth commandment. What can we educators do to stem 
this current that threatens the home? The life of Jesus of 
Nazareth can be made a treasury from which to draw 
practical lessons not alone on loving respect and obedi- 
ence but on contentment, frugality, punctuality, neatness 
and order, these minor virtues that go to make of home 
the “golden setting in which the brightest jewel is 
mother.” Boys and girls can be encouraged to share the 
home duties and thus lighten mother’s work; to give her 
the delicate, thoughtful attentions that will keep her 
heart young; to make her a participant in their joys by 
recounting all the pleasing incidents of their recreations 
away from home. When we have done our best to instil 
the love of home and mother, we can but leave results to 
Him who holds all hearts and turns them as He wills. 


Appreciation for Education and Better Things. 


At a very tender age the majority of our pupils, either 
through necessity or choice, are brought face to face 
with material aims centering in the mighty dollar. Per- 
ceiving the constant need of money, they form an exag- 
gerated idea of its power. Their minds are early planning 
how to earn, encouraged very often, alas, by parents who, 
having attained more or less success with but little edu- 
cation, think their children can in a similar manner carve 
out their own fortunes. How difficult to make young 
people see that wealth can buy praise and flattery, but 
not respect and love; position, but not honor; books, but 
not a noble mind to enjoy them, a house, but not the 


happiness that makes it a home—in a word that it can 
purchase material, but not moral or spiritual benetits, 
No one gainsays that money provides many a treasure; 
youth must be taught that the acquisition of wealth is not 
life’s purpose. A greater wealth lies within. Every talent 
and virtue, if cultivated, contains within itself the power 
to yield a hundredfold. Every avocation, all grades of 
society are included in God’s plan for the happiness of 
His creatures. He speaks to a soul and lo, the home is 
founded, the sanctuary or the cloister echo to the tread 
of faithful followers of Christ, the temple of science and 
the emporium of commerce rear high their fronts; hither- 
to uninhabited regions smile with golden harvests, busy 
wheels whirr, harbors become a forest of masts gay with 
pennons of all nations. Oh this wonderful interdepend- 
ence of men and their entire dependence on their Maker! 
Our child-en must through patient effort apprehend and 
believe that what men have, is not what men are, that if 
true to themselves they will be rich in God’s blessing. 
To obtain this smile of approval from the Master Benign, 


they need only form the habit of working beneath His cl 
eye and find, as the author of Gold Dust says, “something ; = 
in the very though like a sheltering rock.” ; # 
If the teacher inust train men and women according is 

to God’s heart, she can only make use of the tools of her r 
profession. And what are these? The studies of which rT 
she is engaged to impart the elements. Yes, as a witty A 
Catholic speaker has said, “The three R’s must never be rs 
separated from a fourth. We need in addition to Reading, : 4 
’Riting and ’Rithmetic, the crown study of Religion. b 
Directing Outside Reading. 

Books have ever been a powerful aid in lifting a 
people from barbarism to culture and refinement. Indeed T 
it were difficult to measure the influence of a good or a tl 
bad book on character. It has been well said that more J x. 
souls are lost from reading bad books than there are i 7 
bodies slain in battle. We all have heard repeated how #4 
St. Ignatius was led to his noble work through the perusal Jy, 
of the Lives of the Saints. The advantage of reading in 9B © 
training and informing the mind cannot be estimated; .% 


but in order to secure lasting benefits, the child must be 
guided in his selections and learn by degrees to read, 
not merely to while away the hours, but to say with 
Father Ryan: 
“Better than gold is a thinking mind, 
That in the realms of books can find 
A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 
And live with the great and good of yore.” 
The literature and reading classes are means to this 

end. There the young minds are stored with food for 
elevating thought to help in time of temptation or dis- 
couragement. The tales that have pleased so many past 
generations should not be passed by. A classic fable 
conveys its moral as convincingly now as_ when first 
repeated. The influence of “Poor Richard” is rife in these 
United States; but there are proverbs wiser than his 
Not unusual is it today to find children ignorant of fairy 
lore. Few know of Robinson Crusoe. fewer stil! of 
the Arabian Nights or the stories of: Chivalry. The time 
honored ballads also are an essential part of our heritage, 
and as such should be made known. Literature study 
as now outlined in most curricula gives excellent prac- 
tice. Indeed, a leading work when correlated with geo- 
graphy, history and biography cultivates a class far more 
than many books read with no further aim than to read 
the last page. In this connection, since our scholars are 
to mingle with the world Catholic and otherwise, they 
should not remain ignorant of our Catholic periodicals 
If the teacher refers frequently to the diocesan paper. if 
she reads an anecdote, a poem or a timely article, she 
will awaken an interest in these papers and make their 
perusal habitual. Besides, what a wealth of opposite ex- 
amples from real life she will find for example in the 
Ave Maria or the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, to 
mention no others. Many of these weeklies or monthilies 
enter the children’s homes. Inquire after them, see if 
they have been regularly read, encourage their circulation 
in the classroom and you have done much to counteract 
the seduction of harmful or entirely secular publications 

Importance of School Libraries. 

Classroom and Sodality libraries, these indispensable 

supplements to home and school training should offer 
instead of the unwholesome fiction of the day, stories that 


furnish high ideals. Their shelves should contain lives 
(Continued on prge 156) 
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IMPORTANT SUBJECTS IN CATECHISM. 

Although the entire Christian doctrine is to be ex- 
plained in catechetical instruction, and it is a mistake to 
omit distinct parts as too difficult for the comprehension of 
children, yet there are some subjects of special practical 
importance for supernatural life and hence of special 
necessity for Christian instruction. 

The principal external practices of Christian life are 
the reception of the sacraments of Penance and the 
Eucharist, the attendance at holy Mass and other acts of 
divine worship. The interior life of the Christian has for 
its basis and essence the acts of the three divine virtues; 
faith, hope and charity. Therefore these acts must receive 
the special attention of the catechist. The children must 
be well instructed concerning what is required to excite 
in the proper manner these acts of faith, hope and charity, 
contrition, and all other religious acts and affections. 
These acts are expressed in the ordinary prayers taught 
the child. The first thing necessary, then, for the child 
is to learn these prayers. But this is only the beginning. 
The catechist must explain the reasons, the formal object, 
the motive of these acts, in detail, and in an unctuous 
manner, and thus lead the children to the practice of ex- 
citing these supernatural acts then and there in their 
heaits. It is very difficult for most men to consider and 
ponder on supernatural truth. This difficulty is easily 
removed by teaching children in a practical manner how 
to do this. The catechist must not point out in a cold 
and careless manner the supernatural motives of these 
acts, but must inculcate them clearly, vividly and impres- 
sively, and thus excite in the hearts of the children the 
dispositions expressed by these formulas. This is not a 
dificult task, provided the catechist himself possess and 
chetish in his heart these dispositions. The heart of the 
child is very eAsily impressed and opened to the action of 
grace.—Rev. Boniface Luebbermann. 


USE OF OBJECTS IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

How often have we not felt dissatisfied with our efforts 
to bring home to the minds of children the truths of our 
holy religion We find it so hard to speak in the language 
of childhood; we find it so difficult to frame our thoughts 
in words so simple that our young hearers may grasp 
what we wish to convey. 

In this connection we may learn a lesson, I think, from 
modern educators, who insist so strongly on the use of 
the concrete instead of the abstract in all secular branches 
where possible. Nowadays the most recondite problems 
in geometry are made clear by means of charts and blocks 
and illustrations. The eye as well as the mind helps the 
pupil to master the principles of this science. Why should 
we not introduce this same method into our religious in- 
structions? The market is filled with prints and pictures, 
inexpensive and attractive, which will serve to convey all 
the elementary notions of religion. The crucifix and the 
statue of our Blessed Lady will be the first books from 


‘which they will learn to love our Blessed Lord and His 


holy mother. And since the great God of nature has 
placed His divine impress on all the objects above us and 
around us, every flower and leaf and twig and blade of 
grass may be made to speak to the child a lesson of re- 
ligion. The instructor should not simply allude to these 
objects. He should import them into the classroom, hold 
them up before his audience, thus to fix their gaze and at- 
liegt James F. Nolan (Supt. of Schools, Balti- 
more). 


“To show in what ways the Inspired Writings are of 
Practical use to Christian life, to mark their application to 
conduct as they are perused by the youthful reader, is to 
render a great service to our Holy Religion.”—Cardinal 
Vaughan. 
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ELEMENTARY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Prepared by Committee of New York Catholic School 
Board. 


PRAYERS. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 

Our Father, who are in heaven, hallowed be Thy name; 
Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us; and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. Amen. The Angelical Salutation. 

Hail Mary, full of grace! the Lord is with thee: 
blessed art thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for 
us sinners, now and at the hour of our death. Amen. 


The Apostles’ Creed. 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator of heav- 
en and earth; and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified; died, 
and was buried. He descended into hell: the third day 
He arose again from the dead: He ascended into heaven, 
sitteth at the right of God, the Father Almighty; from 
thence he shall come to judge the living and the dead. I 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the 
communion of Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resur- 
rection of the body, and the life everlasting. Amen. 


The Confiteor. 

I confess to the Almighty God, to blessed Mary, ever 
Virgin, to blessed Michael the Archangel, to blessed John 
the Baptist, to the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and to 
all the Saints, that I have sinned exceedingly in thought, 
word and deed, through, my fault, through my fault, 
through my most grevious fault. Therefore I beseech 
blessed Mary, ever Virgin, blessed Michael the Archangel, 
blessed John the Baptist, the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, 
and all the Saints, to pray to the Lord our God for me. 

May the Almighty God have mercy on me, and forgive 
me my sins, and bring me to everlasting life. Amen. 

May the Almighty and mericiful Lord grant me par- 
don, absolution, and remission of all my sins. Amen. 

An Act of Faith. 

O my God! I firmly believe that Thou are one God in 
three Divine persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; I be- 
lieve that Thy Divine Son became man, and died for our 
sins, and that he will come to judge the living and the 
I believe these and all the truths which the Holy 
Catholic Church teaches, because Thou hast revealed them, 
who canst neither deceive nor be deceived. 


_ An Act of Hope. 
_ O my God! relying on Thy infinite goodness and prom- 
ises, I hope to obtain pardon of my sins, the help of Thy 
grace, and life everlasting, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, my Lord and Redeemer. 
An Act of Love. 

O my God! I love Thee above all things, with my whole 
heart and soul, because Thou are all-good and worthy of 
all love. .I love my neighbor as myself for the love of 
Thee. I forgive all who have injured me, and ask pardon 
of all whom I have injured. 

An Act of Contrition. 

O my God! I am heartily sorry for having offended 
Thee, and I detest all my sins, because I dread the loss 
of heaven and the pains of hell, but most of all because 
they offend Thee, my God, who art all-good and deserving 
of all my love. I firmly resolve with the help of Thy 
eg to confess my sins, to do penance, and to amend 
my life. 
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The Blessing Before Meals. 


4Bless us, O Lord! and these Thy gifts, which we are 
about to receive from Thy bounty, through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Grace After Meals. 


We give Thee thanks for all Thy benefits, O Al- 
mighty God, who livest and reignest for ever; and may 
the souls of the faithful departed, throug the mercy of 


God, 


rest in peace. Amen. 


[Note.—Teachers must be careful to explain words and 
meaning whenever necessary. ] 


il. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


LESSON I. 


...Who made the world? 


God made the world. 

Who is God? 

God is the Creator of heaven and earth, and of all 
things. 

What is man? 

Man is a creature composed of body and soul, and 
made to the image and likeness of God. 


LESSON II. 


Why did God make you? 

God made me to know Him, to love Him, and to 
serve Him in this world, and to be happy with 
Him forever in heaven. 

What must we do to save our souls? 

To save our souls we must worship God by faith, 
hope, and charity; that is, we must believe in 
Him, hope in Him, and love Him with all our 
heart. 

How shall we know the things which we are to 
believe? 
We shall know the things which we are to believe 
from the Catholic Church, through which God 

speaks to us. 


LESSON III. 

Where shall we find the chief truths which the 

Church teaches? 

We shall find the truths which the Church teaches 
in the Apostles’ Creed. 

Had God a beginning? 

God had no beginning. He always was and He al- 
ways will be. 

Where is God? 

God is everywhere. 

If God is everywhere, why do we not see Him? 

We do not see God because He is a pure spirit and 
cannot be seen with bodily eyes. 


LESSON IV. 


Does God see us? 

God sees us and watches over us. 

Does God know all things? 

God knows all things, even our most secret 
thoughts, words and actions. 

Can God do all things? 

God can do all things, and nothing is hard or im- 
possible to Him. 


LESSON V. 


Is there but one God? 

Yes; there is but one God. 

How many persons are there in God? 

In God there are three divine Persons, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Is the Father God? 

The Father is God and the first Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

Is the Son God? 

The Son is God and the second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

Is the Holy Ghost God? 

The Holy Ghost is God and the third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

What is the Blessed Trinity? 

The Blessed Trinity is one God in three divine 
Persons. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 


LESSON VI. 

What are Angels? 

Angels are bodiless spirits created to adore and en- 
joy God in heaven. 

Who were the first man and woman? 

The first man and woman were Adam and Eve. 

Were Adam and Eve innocent and holy when they 
came from the hand of God? 

Adam and Eve were innocent and holy when they 
came from the hand of God. 

Did Adam and Eve remain faithful to God? 

Adam and Eve did not remain faithful to God; but 
broke His command by eating the forbidden fruit. 


LESSON VII. 


What befell Adam and Eve on account of their sin? 

Adam and Eve on account of their sin lost inno- 
cence and holiness, and were doomed to misery 
and death. 

What evil befell us through the disobedience of our 
first parents? 

Through the disobedience of our first parents we all 
inherit their sin and punishment, as we should 
have shared in their happiness if they had re- 
mained faithful. 

What is the sin called which we inherit from our 
first parents? 

The sin which we inherit from our first parents 
is called original sin. 

Was anyone ever preserved from original sin? 

ve the Blessed Virgin Mary, the mother of Jesus 
Christ. 


LESSON VIII. 

What is actual sin? 

Actual sin is any wilful thought, word, deed, or 
omission contrary to the law of God. 

What is mortal sin? 

Mortal sin is a grievous offense against the law of 
God. 

What is venial sin? 

Venial sin is a slight offense against the law of God. 


LESSON IX. 

Did God abandon man after he fell into sin? 

God did not abandon man after he fell into sin, but 
promised him a Redeemer. 

Who is the Redeemer? 

Our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is the 
Redeemer of mankind. 

What do you believe of Jesus Christ? 

I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, the 
second Person of the Blessed Trinity, true God 
and true man. 

What do you mean by the Incarnation? 

By the Incarnation I mean that the Son of God was 
made man, 

On what day was Christ born? 

Christ was born on Christmas day in a stable at 
Bethlehem, nearly nineteen hundred years ago 


LESSON X. 

What did Christ suffer? 

Jesus Christ suffered a bloody sweat, a cruel scourg- 
ing. was crowned with thorns, and was crucified 

On what day did Christ die? 

Christ died on Good Friday. 

Why did Christ suffer and die? 

Christ suffered and died for our sins. 

On what day did Christ rise from the dead? 

Christ rose from the dead, glorious and immortal, 
on Easter Sunday, the third day after His death. 

After Christ had remained forty days on earth, 
whither did He go? 

Aiter forty days Christ ascended into heaven, and 
the day on which He ascended into heaven is 
called Ascension day. 


CLASS INSTRUCTIONS ON SIN, CONFESSION AND 


THE COMMANDMENTS. 


Adapted from Outline Studies Recommended to Teachers 


by Cardinal Vaughan. 


[Note——The points in explanations are numbered to 
facilitate questioning pupils.] 
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I.—SIN. 

Sin: Definition.—1. Sin is an offense® against God, by 
any thought, word, deed, or omission, against the law of 
God. 2. A sin of thought is to think evil, as to think with 
desire on what is wicked. 3. A sin of word is to speak 
evil, as to tell a falsehood. 4. A sin of deed is to do an 
evil action, as to take unjustly what does not belong to 
us. 5. A sin of omission is to leave a duty undone, as not 
attending school, or what is a great deal worse, for it is a 
mortal sin—not going to Mass on Sunday through your 
own tault. 6. The “law of God” means the ten command- 
ments of God, and the six commandments of the Church. 
7 The commandments teach us what we must do, and 
what we must avoid. 8. We practice virtue when we keep 
the commandments; we commit sin when we break them. 
9 There are two kinds of sin, original sin and actual sin. 

Original Sin.—10. Original sin is the sin we inherit from 
Adam, our first parent. 11. All children are born in 
original sin, and it remains on them until they are bap- 
tised. 12. The sin committed by Adam was the sin of 
disobedience, when he ate the rorbidden fruit. 13. Through 
Adami’s sin death came into the world, as well as all the 
other miseries of life. 14. Labor, pain, sickness for the 
body. 15. ignorance and weakness for the soul; also the 
drawing away of the soul from what is good, and the in- 
clining it to evil. 

Actual Sin.—16. Actual sin is every sin which we our- 
selves commit; it is divided into mortal sin and venial sin. 

(1.) Mortal Sin.—17. Mortal sin is a grevious offense 
against God. 18, Mortal sin kills the soul and deserves 
hell. 19. The soul has two lives—a natural life, and a 
supernatural life. 20. The “natural” life of the soul is the 
life it receives when it is created, and which it will never 
21. The catechism speaks of this natural life when 
it says: “When | say that my soul is immortal, I mean 
that my soul will never die.” 22. The “supernatural” life 
of the soul consists in the soul possessing the grace of 
God. 23. Mortal sin kills the soul, because it robs it of 
sanctilving grace—a soul without sanctifying grace is dead 
in God's sight. 24. To fall into mortal sin is the greatest 
of all evils; they who die in mortal sin will go to hell for 
al eternity. 

25. Mortal sin, while we are in it, also makes us lose 
the eternal reward we should have, for all the good works 
we have done in a state of grace. 26. This is called taking 
away the “merit” of our past good works, so that we can 
claim nothing for them. 27. Besides, this, all the good 
works we do, when in a state of mortal sin, merit no super- 
natural reward whatever. 28. We can only merit for 
heaven when we are God’s friends, and by mortal sin we 
are His enemies. 29, But we must not therefore omit to 
do good works, for although good works cannot at this 
time merit for heaven, they are still able to draw down 
pon us many actual graces to help us to repent, and to 
preserve us from misfortunes. 

30. Three things are necessary for a mortal sin; a 
grevious matter, sufficient reflection, and full consent of 
the will. 31. These three things are the condition of 
mortal sin, and they should be understood. 32. (1) For 
asin to be mortal there must be a grievous matter, that is, 
the thought, word, act, or omission must be something of 
serious importance. 33. (2) There must be a sufficient re- 
flection, that is, the mind must have a clear knewledge of 
the malice of the sin about to be committed. 34 (3) There 
must be full consent of the will, that is, an entire agree- 
ment to the committal of the sin. 35. If any of these con- 
ditions are wanting, the sin is not mortal—it may be sim- 
ply a temptation to sin, which has done no injury to the 
soul, or it may be a venial sin, which injures the soul, but 
without killing it. 

(2. Venial Sin.—36. 


lose. 


Venial sin is an offense, which 


though it does not kill the soul as mortal sin does, yet dis- 


pleases God, and often leads to mortal sin. 37. It is called 
venial sin because it is more easily pardoned than mortal 
sin. 38. Venial sin injures and weakens the soul, by im- 
peding closer friendship with God. 39. Venial sin also 
Prepares the soul, little by little, to commit mortal sin. 
40. It does this by making it get used to sin, and taking 
‘rom it the fear it ought to have of offending God. 41. 
Venial sin brings many serious punishments with it. 42. 
Sickness, grief, and trouble, in this world, are often sent 
as punishments for venial sin; in the next world, Purgatory 
is the punishment for venial sin. 
II—SACRAMENT OF PENANCE. 

Penance: Definition 43, Penance is a sacrament where- 
by te sins, whether mortal or venial, which we have com- 
mitted after Baptism are forgiven. 44, All actual sins, both 
great and small, are forgiven by the Sacrament of Pen- 
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ance. 45. Baptism must be received before Penance, be- 
cause the soul is not capable of receiving the other sacra- 
ments, until it has been cleansed by Baptism from original 


S1)-Outward Sign.—46. Every Sacrament has an outward 
sign or visible part, as well as institution by Christ, to give 
grace. 47. The outward sign of Penance consists (1) of 
the acts of the penitent, namely, Contrition, Confession, 
and Satisfaction; (2) of the words pronounced by the priest 
while forgiving sins—or the absolution. 48. Contrition, 
Confession, and Satisfaction, are “acts” of the penitent, 
because they are done by the penitent himself, before the 
priest may absolve him. 49. The person who goes to Con- 
fession must bring to the Sacrament Contrition, or being 
sorry for his sins; Confession, or telling his sins; Satisfac- 
tion, or the intention to perform the penance given him 
by the priest. 

(The acts of the penitent are called the Matter of Pen- 
ance, the absolution is the Form of Penance; the Out- 
ward Sign is divided into Matter and Form. For the 
younger pupils this point may be passed over.) 

1. Acts of the Penitent—Part of the Outward Sign of 
Penance, 

1. Contrition (First Act of the Penitent).—50. Contri- 
tion is a hearty sorrow for our sins, because by them we 
have offended so good a God, together with a firm purpose 
of amendment. 51. A hearty sorrow is sorrow from the 
heart; 52. the cause of our sorrow is, that by our sins we 
have offended so good a God; 53. and the purpose of 
amendment is the will to do better for the time to come. 

Kinds of Contrition.—54. Contrition may be perfect or 
imperfect. 55. Perfect Contrition is sorrow for sin arising 
purely from the love of God. 56. This means that when 
we have perfect contrition, we love God for His own sake, 
because He is so good, and that because we love Him, we 
are sorry for our sins which have displeased Him, and we 
resolve not to commit them again. 57. Imperfect Contri- 
tion or Attrition is also sorrow for sin, but coming from 
some other supernatural motive, as because sin is such a 
dreadful thing in itself, or because we are afraid of God’s 
punishments. 

58. Contrition and attrition are alike in this: that they 
are both sorrow for sin, and include the will to avoid it 
in future: they are different in their motives and effects. 
59. Their different motives can be seen if we compare the 
following Acts:— 

60. Act of Perfect Contrition—O, my God, I am very 
sorry that I have sinned against Thee, because Thou art 
so good, and I will not sin again. 61. Act of Attrition —O 
my God, I am very sorry that I have sinned against Thee, 
because by my sins I have lost heaven and deserved hell, 
and I will not sin again. 

62. The work that a spiritual act does in the soul is 
called its Effect. 63. The effect of an act of perfect contri- 
tion is of special value, for by perfect contrition our sins 
are forgiven immediately, even before we confess them: 
64, but nevertheless, if these sins are mortal, we are strictly 
bound to confess them afterwards. 65. Attrition does not 
do as much—it does not forgive mortal sin by itself, with- 
out the priest’s absolution. 66. But it remits mortal sin 
in the sacrament of penance. 67. So that—sorrow for our 
sins, because by them we have lost heaven and deserved 
hell, is sufficient when we go to confession. 

68. Another effect of perfect contrition is, that it re- 
mits a great deal of temporal punishment. 69. Sin brings 
two evils with it—(1) the stain it leaves on the soul; (2) 
the punishment it deserves. 70. When the sin is forgiven 
the stain is removed, and the eternal punishment, which 
mortal sin merits, is changed into temporal. 71. It may 
often happen, that after a good confession much tem- 
poral punishment remains over. 72. We can make this 
temporal punishment less, if we excite ourselves to perfect 
contrition, before we go to confession. 73. Attrition also 
remits temporal punishment, though in a less degree than 
perfect contrition. 

74. The Catechism Act of Contrition contains several 
motives for sorrow, both of contrition and attrition. 75. 
We should know the Act of Contrition by heart, and should 
Say it every day at our morning and night prayers. 76. 
We should also repeat it at once and earnestly, if we have 
the misfortune to fall into sin at any time during the day. 

Catechism Act of Contrition—77. O, my God, I am 


sorry and beg pardon for all my sins—and detest them 
above all things—because they deserve Thy dreadful pun- 
ishments—because they have crucified my loving Savior 
Jesus Christ—and, most of all, because they offend Thine 
infinite goodness: and I firmly resolve, by the help of Thy 
grace—never to offend Thee again—and carefully to avoid 
the occasions of sin. 


(To be continued.) 
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PRIMARY GRADES. 

The subject of drawing is something new to most of 
the little people who come to school for the first time 
in September. It is a new way of expressing them- 
selves; quite different from talking, or learning to write. 
There are many ways in which the subject may be first 
approached; the plan given here is to acquaint the children 
with certain simple forms and encourage their being copied 
over and over again as seat work and at the board. 

Fig. 1, gives a number of suggestions of things simple 


DAIMARY DRAWING 
SEPTEMBER 


Fig. 1. 
enough in form and of certain interest to little folks. 
Draw one of these, or something similar, on the black- 
board large enough to be clearly seen by all. Let the 
children see you make the drawing and then let them copy 
it. Try again and again until they own it, just as for all 
time. However, long before they have tired of it give 
them another object to draw. 

The wise teacher realizes that the thing to do is to 
draw, and to keep it up. It matters but little how children 
hold their pencils, or how they may be sharpened, of 
the quality of the line produced. Again, the wise teacher 
is not disturbed with the results; if the average is small 
at first it should increase as time goes on, and that is proof 
that it as it should be. 

For handwork let the children learn to use scissors, 
cutting out pictures obtained from newspapers, magazines 
and catalogues. Pictures which are in outline are best for 
this work. This practice will help in the October hand- 
work. 

The plan thus far is especially for the first grade, the 
second and third may follow a similar course which should 
include some nature drawing, such as the fall grasses and 
flowers. 


Intermediate Grades. 

Nature drawing is the subject for the month; the 
method previously suggested for nature painting can be 
followed now with the fall flowers. Care should be exer- 
cised that the specimens chosen should be simple to 


Drawing and Handwork For September ~ ~ ~ « 


Edmund Ketchum, State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


draw that the children may put their best effort on securing 
the right color, and the kind of strokes that will best 
characterize the plant. For this work use wax crayons 
or water colors. 

In addition to this have each child make an envelope 
to hold his year’s drawings. Take one of the large manila 
envelopes with the flap at the end, soak in, water until 
it can be unfolded and shown flat; let the children examine 
it, see how it is made and experiment with newspapers for 
practice material until they can make a pattern of the 
proper size to hold drawings at least nine inches by twelve 
inches. 

Here is a simple problem for the children to consider 
and gain by their experience power which will be of 
value a few weeks later. 

Meanwhile ask the children to find at home a smooth, 
clean sheet of wrapping paper and bring to school; when 
the patter nis finished lay it upon the wrapping paper 
and trace around it, cut out, fold and paste. Have each 
child print his name neatly on his envelope. All the 
envelopes can be kept in a drawer and will hold the year’s 
drawings. 

Grammar Grades. 

Nature drawing with pencil is our subject for the 
month. In June when all the green world was young we 
tried to show the beauty and grace of the Spring flowers. 
Now, in September, everything we draw shows its age. 
It is the difference of childhood and maturity. Every 
branch has a story written plainly in its structure telling 
of its struggle with the winds, the summer storms and 
the burning rays of the sun. This is the story we must tell 
to others in our drawings. 

Make clear to the children that nothing grows hap- 
hazard in nature, there is a definite purpose, or reason 
for everything. Notice how strongly stems are joined 
to the branches. How the branch grew not straight. like 


LEAP STUDY. 


Fig. 2. 
a pencil, but in angles and slight curves; that it is con- 
stantly growing a trifle larger as it nears the ground. 
The character of its growth is what we must show in our 
drawings. 
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Time will be gained if preliminary practice is given in 
drawing stems, leaves, flowers and fruit. The illustra- 


NATURE SPECI 


EN SUPPORT 


Fig. 3. 

tion “Leaf Study” (Fig. 2) shows the kind of practice 
work to give on leaves. Provide each pupil with a nas- 
turtium leaf; have it drawn as illustrated by A; then 
again and across the leaf make lightly a dotted line (B) 
turn the edge of the leaf over to correspond with the 
dotted line in the drawing and finish (C, erasing the 
edge as formerly drawn in B. This arbitrary folding and 
drawing of a pliable leaf like the nasturtium will make 
clear how to draw leaves as found in nature. Now hold 
the leaf as in (D) and draw as you see it. 

For another lesson try some lanceolate leaf as the 
willow or wild cherry. Draw first laying flat (E), then fold 


The Nature Support. 

like F and draw. Notice how the midrib gives the di- 
fection of the leaf. It is the backbone of the leaf, and 
1 carefully drawn first will make the drawing of the 
contour simple. 

After this try simple sprays of willow, lilac, apple and 
pear, etc. The maple and oak are more difficult and are 
best not drawn before the average eighth or ninth grades. 
_ The best drawings of this kind can only be had by hav- 
ing the specimen in a natural position. A plan is given 
here (Fig. 3) which illustrates how a simple support can 
be made of drawing paper or preferably of a heavy 


mounting paper. The specimen can be pinned to this in 
the same position in which it grew. 

In making the nature support cut on heavy lines and 
fold on dotted lines; paste AA under B. This will make 
a good lesson in handwork and is well forth while. The 
nature supports may be collected after a lesson and 
packed together, telescope fashion, for the next time. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND OFFICE METHODS. 
J. R. Shoemaker. 

How many of our business course graduates actually 
leave the school to go and take hold of the accounts of a 
firm, and are entrusted with the responsibility of keeping 
them? I am sure you will agree with me that there is not 
one out of five—perhaps not one out of ten—that does. I 
have had some opportunity to observe what is expected 
of them, and in making such observations I have noticed 
that there is no particular lack or shortage in their knowl- 
edge of booking; in fact, their knowledge of bookkeeping 
is sufficiently profound, scientific and finished, after what 
the average commercial course teaches them. I have no 
doubt if they were asked to journalize a transaction, that 
very many or all of them would be able to do it. If they 
were asked to write up a cash book, or sales book, or an 
invoice book, or to do the posting into the ledger, I have 
no doubt but they would do it; but this kind of work in 
its entirety very seldom falls to them to do. If the pupil 
be placed direct from the school into the position of a 
bookkeeper, he will find that the knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing may help him to adapt himself to the work at hand, 
rather than direct it ingeniously. The study then of book- 
keeping, as I look at it, is a means to an end. It should 
at least assist the person to understand his predecessor’s 
work, if not to devie new ways and means; while a knowl- 
edge of office customs will prepare him to grasp the hun- 
dred and one details that fall to the bookkeeper to super- 
vise and his assistants to perform. Such knowledge will 
materially assist him to better further the best interests 
of a business than his knowledge of bookkeeping. We 
teach too much bookkeeping and not enough of the aux- 
iliary branches that make the finished and valuable office 
man, 


PROBLEMS OF THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER. 
H. M. Rowe. 

To meet the frequent necessity of including the com- 
merical branches in the four-year English high school 
course, an dat the same time providing sufficient time and 
opportunity for study and recitation in them, without 
seriously interfering with the established program, is one 
of the difficulties which must frequently be met and solved 
by the commercial teacher; and the task is no small one, 
and its difficulty is not lessened by the not infrequent in- 
difference or open hostility of the principal in charge. 

It is well know that longer study periods are required 
for bookkeeping and shorthand than for other branches. 
They are both studies where frequent interruptions or 
short periods of study will seriousyl retard progress. In 
most schools the commercial student must receive in- 
struction in English, correspondence, commercial arith- 


- metic, commercial geography and similar subjects, in the 


regular course classes, for economical reasons. This but 
adds to the commercial teacher’s trobles. 

These conditions have not infrequently caused the 
failure of commercial instruction in many schools. 
Under the most favorable co-operation of the principal 
and the faculty with the commercial teacher, conflicts in 
classification and in the school program can generally be 
overcome, but it is a give and take process at best, gener- 
ally at the expense of the commercial student. 

The ideal arrangement is distinct courses for the Eng- 
lish and for the commercial students, each as nearly en- 
tirely séparate one from the other as possible. This 
method, however, requires the employment of more teach- 
ers, which is the principal obstacle to its general adoption. 
It is becoming more and more understood, however, among 
high school teachers that the usual high school training 
in English, geography, arithmetic, spelling, penmanship. 
etc., is not the best training for those students preparing 
for office employment, and that separate classes in the 
subjects named, in which special attention is given to the 
needs and requirements of the commercial student, are 
much to be preferred. 
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LANGUAGE WORK. 
By An Ursuline Sister (Missouri). 

Subjects for composition should be chosen with refer- 
ence to the capacity and grade of the children. Begin with 
those that are of interest principally to themselves in their 
own little world—such as their games and amusements, 
their pets and favorites among animals, the sports they 
know most about, the industries they most admire, the 
happenings of the week or the month, famous persons of 
their native state, etc. 

And from the beginning we should teach them to be 
definite in their statements, so that, to use the words of 
an author, the reader or hearer not only may but must 
understand what they wish to state. 

Punctuation is something which children are inclined 
to undervalue. One way of impressing them with a sense 
of its utility is to put before them an exercise which when 
punctuated in different ways expresses a striking contrast 
in the meaning, e. g.: “Mr. Acton entered on his head, 
a white hat upon his feet, a pair of well polished boots 
upon —. brow, a dark cloud in his hand, a faithful walking 
stick in his eye. a menacing glare saying nothing.” This 
paragraph of absurdities may be punctu: ited to read: “Mr. 
Acton then entered, on his head a white hat, upon his feet 
a pair of well polished boots, upon his brow a dark cloud. 
in his hand a faithful w alking stick, in his eye a menacing 
glare, saying nothing.” 

Much work and worry might be obviated by giving pupils 
an outline stating the principal points on which they are 
expected to write, and, if necessary, a little explanatory 
talk. 

A method of correction which has been used with grati- 
fying results is to indicate errors by means of figures: 
11 night mean a word mispelled; 2. a capital letter required; 
3, capital wrongly used; 4, word divided incorrectly at end 
of line, and so on. The papers thus marked should be 
handed back to the children to be corrected, or rewritten, 
if they contain many errors. This method lessens the work 
of the teacher and is very profitable to the pupils. 

Children should be taught to regard letters as natural 
talks on paper—to write as they would speak, but as they 
would speak at their best. A plan that has proved remark- 
ably successful is having pupils correspond with others 
of their grade in another school. Letters to real rather 
than imaginary people—the feeling of direct relation to 
another “real live” person who is to be pleased, informed, 
entertained; whose cordial appreciation is to be won, and 
from whom a personal message is expected to return— 
all creates a desire to be genial, bright and effective. Let- 
ter writing is to be commended for its intrinsic value in 
stimulating thought and its ultimate utility in exciting 
cinterest. Whatever may be our station, we must neces- 
sarily comply with the demands of social and business 
life, hence it should be our earnest endeavor to prepare our 
pupils to meet these requirements. 

The object of language, whether written or oral, is to 
convey to the minds of others the ideas we would have 
them comprehend as they exist in our own little world of 
thought; and there is a good deal of truth in the words of 
Professor March, who says that good habits of speech are 
caught rather than taught. If a pupil works out a mathe- 
matical problem incorrectly you can show him his error 
and explain what is wrong; but you may find several pages 
of faulty language and be unable to point out the errors. 
It is not one word or sentence that should be changed— 
the whole paper must be remodeled, and even when that is 
done it is probable that the pupil will not comprehend 
the reasons for half the changes made. 

Consequently, no matter how many rules may be laid 
down, or how many suggestions offered, a vast deal must 
be left to the tact and judgment of the individual teacher. 
She must consider the capacity of her pupils; their sur- 
roundings, which means practically their opportunities; the 
extent of their knowledge when they came under her direc- 
tion, etc., etc. 

Therefore, we repeat that of all the studies on the 
parochial school program none requires more personal 
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effort on the part of the teacher than does the study of 
language. But its importance is commensurate with its 
difficulties. 


LITERATURE IN THE GRADES. 
By W. D. L———. 

The work in literature should be of two kinds; that 
which is done in school with the aid of the teacher, 
and that which is done at home under her guidance 
It goes without saying that pupils can read more difficult 
matter with the explanation of the teacher than alone. 
Classes, therefore, should be supplied with sets of books 
containing the works of the standard authors, bot hin the 
form of selections, like the two series hereafter recom- 
mended as the basis of the work, and conplete editions 
of great pieces of literature, like Robinson Crusoe, which 
are “especially adapted to children. 

The children in the primary grades are interested in 
fairy tales, fables, and myths far beyond their ability to 
read. A great many of these stories should be told them, 
and they shall be encouraged to repeat the stories and to 
comment upon them, thus furnishing material for languoge 
work. Other stories should be read to them, and they 
should be led to see the purpose of learning to read. 

Poems should be memorized in all the grades, begin 
with the first. These should, of course, be adapted to 
the grade, but even if they are not fully comprehen: ed 
at first, they will take on new meaning in later 
To furnish the teachers with material, desk books 
be supplied, and definite instructions ; — be given as 


to the work to be done. Jn the course of study it 

be seen that a majority of the selections is be memo 

are contained in Whittier’s “Child Life in Verse” an 
“Selections for Memorizing” by Williams and I ster. 

or more copies of each of these books should be in 
building, thus rendering desirable material accessible 
making proper supervision possible. These sele 
should be mainly used for concert reading. I belis 

the best results can be secured if the children do not 
the poem. The teacher must first understand th 


herself; then let her’ clear away any verbal difficu!ties 
that would trouble the class. and her vocal inter 
will be adopted by the pupils with the same k 
ment which they would feel in a rousing song. Short 
quotations will of course be used in every grade. 

One point should be carefully observed both in 
use of readers and of such supplementary books as cor 
biographies of authors- the selections from the ant s 
" ork should always precede the study of his life. O 
low, Whittier, and Lowell are only names to the child 1 
he has come to know the writer through his works. W! 
there is awakened in the pupil a genuine love for the po 
he will be glad to know something of the poet. 

Methods to add interest and profit will suggest th 
selves to every thoughtful reader. Composition work 
should go with literature from the lowest grades. Pupils 
should be encouraged to write original stories, to add to 
stories already told, to imagine themselves to be certain 
characters and to tell the story from that point of viow, 
to describe the personal appearance of characters, and to 
discuss the moral aspects of a story or of a situation. 
Plays can be read by pupils assuming the various parts 
Lists of unfamiliar words can be kept, and their correct 
use required. A valuable exercise is to have one pupil 
read to the class something in which all are interested. 
Rhetorical work of the nature of the old-fashioned [*riday 
afternoon exercises can frequently be made profitable. 


THE READING LESSON. 

1. Special preparation for the study of new lessons.— 
(a Teacher and pupils read the selection together; (b) 
pupils study the meaning of entire selection from a good 
out line placed upon the blackboard by the teacher; (c) 
study the meaning and pronunciation of difficult words; 
(d) meaning of phrases and figures of speech; (e) use the 
dictionary constantly; (f) reproduce the story and thought 
of the selection; (g) memorize some brief extract; (h) 
special study of author’s biography. 

2. The teacher’s assignment of the daily reading les- 
son.—(a) The lessons must be short; (b) the teacher must 
assign some definite work to be prepared; (c) use tie 
blackboard, writing an outline of the assignment; (d) be 
sure that each pupil understands the assignment. 

3. The pupil’s study period —(a) The pupil must know 
how to use his dictionary, and use it; (b) words—study 
their meaning, pronunciation and spelling; (c) sentence 
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study—emphatic words, meaning, oraf expression; (d) 
follow the blackboard assignment carefully; (e) become 
so jamiliar as to be able to read without keeping the 
eyes fixed upon the book; (f) be prepared to read the 
entire lesson of th day with pleasing expression. R 

4. The recitation—(a) The teacher should occasionally 
inspire pupils by reading parts of the lesson; (b) secure 


a good position of the body and the book; (c) be able to’ 


raise the eyes while reading; (d) pronounce each word 
correctly, and articulate every phonogram; (e) emphasize 
important words by a veriation in pitch or force; (f) read 
distinctly; (g the pupil must know why he is being 
drilled; (h) the recitation must not cease until the pupil 
has made some improvement in his reading. 


DON’TS IN PRIMARY READING. 

1. Don’t fail to frequently review and drill on words. 

2. Don’t fail to drill on phonies. 

3. Don’t ask children to make a sound for a child who 
fails: the teacher, to insure accuracy, should make the 
sound herself. 

4. Don't tell the children how to make the sounds; they 
make them from imitation, if at all. ; 

5. Don't defer teaching writing; writing and reading 
should go hand in hand. 

6. Don’t call “the” “thu” nor “a” “uh.” If necessary 
to mention these alone, pronounce them correctly; seek to 
pronounce them always with the word following. 

7. Don’t have the same sentence read over and over 
by different children. 

“§ Don't allow guessing at words. 

9 Don’t cease to have phonic wor dbuilding during 
the first two or three years. Make phonics a means to an 
end, not an end. °* 

10. Don’t fail to make the phonic work as easy as pos- 
sible by teaching equivalents. 

11. Don’t fail to study the condition and need of each 
individual mind; you can't teach en masse. 

12. Don’t fail to write a plain, neat hand in all black- 
board work. 

13. Don’t attempt to sound such words as “many,” 
“pretty,” “busy,” “said,” “says,” etc. Teach them as sight 
words. Why? 

14. Don’t let children point to words: while reading. 

15. Dont let children, in reading, separate the words, 
that is , “read a word at a time.” Teach the grouping of 
words according to the thought. 

16. Don’t fail to somewhere teach letter names in the 
order of the alphabet, for the sake of the dictionary. 

17. Don't say “story” when you mean “sentence.” Call 
things by their proper names and honor the child’s intelli- 
gence, 

18. Don’t fail to illustrate your lessons frequently by 
drawings; they have a wonderful charm. ; 

19. Don’t fail to be enthusiastic, inventive and patient. 
Study principles and child-mind, and learn to invent your 
own methods or adapt to your own individuality those you 
study. —Saunders’ Method in Primary Reading. 

GOOD READING. 
By Rev. O. B. Auer, Cincinnati. 

1. Keep in mind that good reading implies 

(a) A clear and full grasp of the ideas which the writer 
seeks to convey; and 

(b) Ability so to utter the words expressing these 
ideas that the thoughts and feelings of the writer are 
conveyed to the hearers. 

2. Insist that your pupils pronounce correctly and 
enunciate clear and distinctly, not merely during the read- 
ing lesson but during every lesson, as well as in their 


ordinary conversation. 


3. In chosing one or the other of the various methods 
designed as helps to good reading, be careful to select 
one that is scientifically correct. Rememger that the 
method is not the end, but only a means to the end. Chil- 
dren may learn the method and remain poor readers. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN ERASER: A LESSON PLAN. 

The teacher first picks up an eraser, shows it to the 
class, and says she wishes them to write a description of 
it. In order to make the exercise more vivid and to give 
an additional touch of interest, the teacher suggests 
that the children write their description as if for a boy 
or girl who has never seen an eraser. A suggestion of 
this sort will tend to stimulate the pupils to make their 


_at the Circus (or at the parade); 
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descriptions clear and vivid. Following a preliminary 
suggestion or two of this sort, designed simply to stimulate 
interest, the teacher takes up the development of the 
subject. This is done, of course, by the question-and- 
answer method. 

The teacher asks such questions as these: 

What is the eraser made of? (Wood and felt.) 

How are these fastened together? (By glue or some 
similar material.) 

What 1s the length of the eraser? (About five and one- 
half inches.) 

What is the width? 

What is teh purpose of the wooden part? 
as a handle and to hold the felt. 

What is the purpose of the felt part? (To erase chalk 
marks, writing, drawing, etc., on blackboard.) 

Attention is then called to the grooves running along 
the sides of the wooden part of the eraser, and the 
question is asked what these are for. The children agree 
that their purpose is to enable the fingers to grasp the 
eraser more firmly and securely. The reason why the 
felt is usually arranged in strips is also brought out. 

After all the essential facts have been brought out, 
the question of the order of the sub-topics is raised, 
and the children are asked as to what item they will 
mention first in their description, what second, what third, 
etc. An agreement is reached, the question is placed 
on the blackboard, t oserve as an outline when the 
children are ready to write. In the actual lesson which we 
are now describing, the class decided that the first state- 
ment they would make would indicate the purpose or 
use of an eraser. They thought this would be the 
first thing a boy or girl who had never seen an eraser 
would want to know. The shape and size appealed to 
them as the next thing to tell of. Following this would 
come a statement as to the materials of which the 
eraser is made and the manner in which they were fastened 
together. The special purpose of the wood and felt was 
next to be indicated. The grooves and their use and the 
colors of the felt strips (the particular eraser they were 
describing happened to have red, white and blue strips) 
were to be described next, and the composition was to 
close with any general or additional remark the pupils 
might see fit to make. 

The outline for the composition as thus developed ap- 
peared on the blackboard as follows. 

The use or purpose of an eraser. 

Size and shape. 

Of what it is made. 

How put together? 

Purpose or use of each part. 

The grooves and their use. 

Colors of the felt. 

Closing sentence. 

The children were then asked to spell two or three 
of the words that might cause difficulty; e. g., groove, 
eraser, glue, etc., and they were then set to writing. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WEEKLY COMPOSITIONS. 

A Journey (sleigh, steam cars, trolley, bicycle, carriage, 
steamer); Adventures of an Umbrella (rocking horse, tin 
soldier, father’s musket, grandma’s thimble, etc.); A Noble 
Deed; A Holiday (description of any outing); What I Saw 
A Dream Visit (game, 
lesson, etc.); If I Were a Millionaire; What I Saw on 
My Way to School (funeral, wedding, picnic, party, daily 
sights, etc.; How We Organized a Baseball Nine: How 
We Started the Sewing Circle; My Fishing (?) Experi- 
ence; What the Breeze (?) Told Me; Robin Redbreast’s 
(?) Home; Our Class Room and Our Class; The Girl I 
Wish to Resemble; What Christmas Means; At May De- 
votions; A Trip to the Moon; Where Santa Claus Lives; 
Catching a Burglar; While It Rained; When I Went to 
Fairyland; When I Patent My Inventions; Why I Ad- 
mire My Hero; My Native City; My Angel’s Whispers; 
A Day in the Country (city); When I Kept House; Why 
I Like Fourth of July; A Thunderstorm; The Picture I 
Would Paint if I Could; A Day in the Woods; An Inter- 
esting Game; At the Fair; What Makes a Hero? The Re- 
ligious Teacher. 

STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN PRIMARY 
LANGUAGE WORK. 

(These stories are selected and adapted from various 
sources. The stories are not to be read by the pupils but 
are to be read or told by the teacher, then used as sub- 

(Continued on page 148) 
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STUDY OF A GREAT PICTURE. 
By W. E. Hampton. 

EONARDO DA VINCI, a Florentine, was born at 
the castle of Vinci, near Florence, in 1452, and died 
in France at the age of 67. His studies were not confined 
to painting alone, but like Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
he was an expert sculptor. He was one of those rare 
beings in whom nature loves to unite all conceivable 
human perfections; strikingly handsome, of a dignified 
presence, and of an almost incredible degree of bodily 
strength. Mentally he possessed such various endow- 
ments as are seldom united in a single person. He was a 
practical engineer and architect, constructed canals, sew- 
ers and fortifications, invented machines and mechani- 
cal works of all descriptions used in his time. He prac- 
ticed music and was a gifted poet. And though he devoted 
only a small part of his time to painting, that art owes to 

him, more than to any other man, its perfection. 

“The Last Supper,” his masterpiece, and one of—if not 
the most famous—pictures in the world. is a fresco on the 
end wall in the room formerly used as a dining room of 
a monastery annexed to the church of Santa Marie delle 
Grazie in Milan. The picture has been so ruined by 
floods which have partly filled the room, and by smoke, 
that the original is to be considered almost wholly lost. 

The place where the picture is painted is to be consid- 
ered, for there the knowledge of the artist is focused. 
Could anything more appropriate or noble be devised for 
a refrectory than a parting meal which the whole world 
will reverence forever? It must have been an impressive 
sight at meal time, when the tables of Christ and the prior 
looked upon each other like two pictures, and the monks 
found themselves enclosed between them, and for this 
reason the artist selected the table of the monks for a 
model, also the tablecloth, with its creased folds, em- 


broidered stripes and tied corners, were taken from the 
linen room of the monastery, while the dishes, drinking 
vessels and utensils are copied from those used by the 
monks. 

About ten feet above the floor the thirteen figures, each 
one-half size larger than life size, occupy a space about 
thirty feet long. Only two of the figures can be seen at iul! 
length at the opposite ends of the table, the others are 
half figures. Every moral expression belongs to the upper 
part of the body, and the feet in such cases are always 
in the way. The artist has created here eleven half figures 
whose laps and knees are hidden by the table and the 
tablecloth. 

The excitement means which the artist employs to 
agitate the tranquil and holy supper table are the Master's 
words: “There is one among you that betrays me.” 

The words are spoken and the entire company ialls 
into consternation; He inclines His head, with downcast 
looks; the whole attitude, the motion of the arms, the 
hands, and everything replete with heavenly resignation 
which the silence itself confirms. ‘Verily, verily, there 1s 
one amongst you that betrays me.” 

Wonderful Character Work. 

The expedient means by which Da Vinci principally 
animatetl the picture, the motion of the hands, only an 
Italian would have discovered this; with his nation the 
whole body is expressive, all the limbs take part in de- 
scribing an emotion, not only passion, but thought. To 
such national traits the artist, who observed every charac- 
teristic with the greatest attention, must have turned his 
searching eye. The expression of every face and every 
gesture is in perfect harmony, and yet a singl glance can 
take in the unity and contrast of the limbs, rendered s0 
admirably. The figures on both sides of our Lord may be 
considered in groups of three, and each group may be re- 
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garded as a unit placed in relation and still held in connec- 
tion with its neighbors. On Christ’s immediate right 
are John, Judas and Peter. Peter, the farthest, on hearing 
the words of our Lord, rises suddenly behind Judas, who, 
looking up with terrified countenance, leans over the 
table, tightly clutching the purse with his right hand 
with his left he makes a nervous motion, as if to say: 
“What is to happen?” Peter, meanwhile, with his left 
hand has seized the right shoulder of John, who is bend- 
ing toward him, and points to Christ, at the same time 
urging the beloved disciple to ask: “Who is the traitor?” 
He accidentally touches Judas’ side with a knife, which 
occasions a terrified movement, upsetting the salt-cellar. 

While on the right hand of our Lord the emotion seems 
to threaten revenge, on the left horror and detestation of 
the treachery manifest themselves. Jams, the elder starts 
back in terror, with outspread arms and bowed head. 
Thomas appears behind his shoulder and approaching the 
Savior raises the forefinger of his right hand to his fore- 
head. Philip, the third of this group, has risen, bends 
forward toward the Master with his hands on his breast, 
as if to say: “It is not I, oh Lord.” Matthew turns his 
lace eagerly to his two companions on the left, stretching 
out his hands toward the Master. Thaddeus shows sur- 
Prise, doubt and suspicion, his left hand rests upon the 
table, with his right hand raised as if to strike his left 
hand. Simon sits at the end of the table wth great 
dignity. He is the oldest of them all. His face shows 
he is trobled, but not excited. At the opposite end of the 
table we see Bartholomew, resting his righ foot with the 
left crossed over it, with his hands resting on the table, 
probably trying to hear what John will ask of the Lord. 
James, the younger, standing behind Bartholomew, lays 
his left hand on Peter's shoulder, just as Peter lays his on 
John’s shoulder. James mildly requests an explanation, 


while Peter threatens vengeance. And as Peter behind 
Judas, so James, the younger, behind Andrew, who as one 
of the most prominent figures expresses with half raised 
arms and hands stretched out directly in front of the fixed 
horror that has seized him, an attitude occurring but once 
in this picture, while in other paintings of the last supper 
it is often repeated. 
Ruin of the Original Picture. 

About ten years after the completion of the picture a 
terrible plague overran the city of Milan and the afflicted 
monks thought little of the picture in their dining room. 
Not only did it suffer by the lapse of time and neglect, but 
a door was cut through the middle of the picture, thus 
ruining the lower center of the picture. From this the ruin 
of the picture really dates. 

In 1796 the French army crossed the Alps triumph- 
antly, led by Bonaparte, young, crowned with fame and 
seeking fame. He was drawn by the name of Da Vinci 
to the place of the “Last Supper.” He immediately gave 
orders that no encampment should be made here lest other 
damage should happen; shortly after another general, dis- 
regarding this order, had doors broken in and turned the 
dining room into a stable, adding new mould to the picture. 
Later the room was used as a storeroom for hay and some- 
times for other purposes by the military by whom it was 
abused. Finally the room was closed and walled in. 

In 1807 the viceroy of Italy gave orders that the place 
should be renovated and duly honored. Windows were 
put in, the door was transferred to the side. Since then 
attempts to restore this great picture by retouching and 
varnishing have nearly concealed the original, though main- 
taining pretty well its design and color scheme. Most of 
the »rints of the picture that we have today are from 
copies made before the havoc wrought to the original by 
war and neglect. 
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(Continued from page 145) 
jects for questions and conversations and finally they are 
to be reproduced orally or in writing by the pupils.) 
A Careless Boy. 
(Carelessness. ) 

“Where is my hat, mother?” said Jack one morning. 
“T never can find it.” 

“T do not know,” said his mother. : 

“But, mother,” said Jack, “how can I go to school with- 
out a hat?” 

“Well, my boy, you may wear mine. I always know 
where mine is.” 

“Oh, mother, the boys would laugh at me. I should 
be ashamed to wear your hat,” said he. 

“I suppose you would,” answered his mother, “but you 
should be more ashamed to think you can never find 
your own.” 

“A place for everything and everything in its place.” 

Rob and the Berries. 
(Kindness to the Afflicted.) 

Little blind Robert lived with his mother in the coun- 
try. They were very poor. Rob used to pick berries and 
sell them. He always gave the money to his mother. 

One day two boys saw his hands were bleeding. They 
saw him picking the berries. They often pricked his 
hands with the thorns. 

The boys felt sorry for Rob. They started to help him. 
Soon the pails were full of berries and Rob joyously car- 
ried them home. 

After that the boys helped Rob every day and they 
became great friends. 

“Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots; 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.” 
AUseful Wagon. 
(Helpfulness. 

Tom had a fine wagon. He made it himself out of an 
old soap box. 

Sometimes he plays he is an expressman. He runs on 
errands for his mother. He brings home the groceries in 
his wagon. 

Mother calls him her little helper. 

Bessie’s Nickname. 
(Kindness and Cheerfulness.) 

Everyone loves little Bess. She is so bright and happy. 
If any one is sick he always likes to have Bess sit with 
him. 

Once she hurt her knee. She could not go out of doors 
for a long time. So she sat by the window and smiled at 
every one who went by. 

Soon she was known by the name of “Little Sunshine.” 

“Just a little sunny smile 
Is all that I can give; 
But it may help some other one 
That he may better live.” 
Something Besides Play. 
(On Being Useful.) 

It was a hot summer day in the country. Jack had 
nothing to do, so he wandered around in the fields. Soon 
he came to a little brook. 

“Oh, brook, won’t you play with me?” said Jack. 

“Not today,” said the brook. “I have my work to do. 
I must water the fields.” 

Then a bee came buzzing by. 

“Oh, bee, please stop and play with me.” said he. 


“Not today,” said the bee. “I must gather honey from 
the flowers.” 

Jack saw a sparrow. 

‘ “Pretty bird, please stay here and play with me,” said 
e. 

“Not today,” said the bird. “I must find some food for 
my babies.” 

“The brook, the bee and the bird are all working 
thought Jack. “I guess I had better go home and work, 
too. 111 help mother get the dinner ready.” 

A Good Natured King. 
(On Avoiding Anger.) 

On one occasion Philip II, King of Spain, had spent 
many hours of the night writing a long letter to the Pope, 
and when it was finished, he gave it to his secretary to be 
folded and sealed. The secretary, being half asleep, poured, 
as he thought, sand over the sheet in order to dry the ink 
—as was customary before the invention of blotting paper 
—but was thoroughly awakened and horrified as well on 
discovering that he had covered the paper, not with sand, 
but with ink. The King without even an angry exclama- 
tion, remarked, “Here is another sheet of paper,” and be- 
gan the letter over again. 


CORRELATING GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


By “A Sister of Loretto,” St. Louis, Mo. 


Geography and history are so closely allied that there is 
no correct teaching of one without the correlation of the 
other. The importance of these branches is often over- 
looked. Here, as in other studies, the attitude of the 
teacher reflects itself on the class. If she is full of her sub- 
ject, earnest, wide-awake, her pupils will catch her spirit 
and give evidence of animated interest in their work. 

The first requisite for correct teaching is a full compre- 
hension of the subject on the part of the teacher. She 
should know it so well that she is independent of the text 
book. Possessed of this knowledge, enthusiasm is a 
natural consequence. You will say, perhaps, if one lays 
aside the book, there is danger of wandering from the 
lesson of the day. This is true, and the danger is greater 
for the well read, but the remedy is found in following the 
outline previously prepared on board or in note book. 

In both geography and history the topical method 
recommends itself because it teachers the children to 
talk, to express themselves, to tell the lesson in their own 
words, an important point which will never be attained 
by the question method. The latter, however, has its ad- 
vantages, which must not be overlooked, viz.: it cultivates 
readiness in answering. The two methods may be com- 
bined; the recitation can be carried on by topics, adding 
a brisk review at close of lesson by means of questions 
requiring concise answers. This review should always 
close the lesson; it need not occupy more than a few min- 
utes, for ten questions previously noted in the points of 
the day’s lesson. These questions should be copied by 
pupils and used for the weekly review test, also for 
monthly written or oral review. It is the review that 
welds and binds. A child should not only know, but be 
conscious that he knows. This positive knowledge is to 
be secured only by frequent reviews. The teacher should 
never forget that matter is more important than method; 
the latter should always be determined by the needs of 
the class. 


The Starting Point. 


As objects enter the eye-gate sooner than sounds reach 
the ear-gate, it is more natural to begin with the study 
of geography, which to the child can be partially illustrated 
by what it sees around it. Once my good fortune was to 
witness the efforts of an intelligent nursery governess; 
she inquired of the little ones at dinner, whether they sat 
on the east or west side of the table, directing their at- 
tntion to the sun’s rays, then she added, “If your plate 
were a map, which side would be north? Where are the 
four cardinal points?” 

The ideas of locality and direction are often neglected, 
though they are of practical utility beyond the class room. 
Children should be required to tell the teacher where their 
homes are located, whether they walk towards north or 
south to reach school, whether they must diverge from the 
direct line to take a street leading east or west before they 
reach their destination, and should a map of the town or 
city be available, let them trace upon it the way from their 
own doors to the entrance of the school. 

A small pool serves as a miniature lake, the most 
thread-like stream will illustrate the flowing river; in a 
vessel or tank of water islands can be represented by solid 
blocks and peninsulas reproduced by placing islands 
against the artificial shore-line. 

Any surface will answer as a foundation for mountains, 
while sloping hills near by can be pointed out to show the 
ordinary contour of the earth’s excrescences. A _ great 
point is gained when children are taught habits of ob- 
servation, when they gain knowledge from mother earth, 
as they pass along, and intent upon gathering information. 
which the teacher will be pleased to hear from them, they 
really escape hovering about the footsteps of the idler. 

More advanced pupils are ready for more extended 
mental tours and should be able to name and _ locate 
countries, capitals, mountain peaks and ranges, rivers, 
especially the largest and most famous ones, islands of the 
great oceans, those nearer shore, the few noted by reason 
of some historic event. 
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The Association of Places amd Events. ; 

The pupils have already begun the study of history. 
No more delightful school work can be presented young 
minds, provided the teacher understands how to place 
before them grave facts, made interesting by the manner 
ef their introduction. The association of places and events 
add to the interest, being able to locate a battlefield, a 
janding place of the discoverer, a settlement of the pioneer, 
opens to the pupil a vista of attraction to lead him on to 
further investigation. Look at the island of St. Helena; 
to the mere geographer a rock of desolation in a mighty 
sea; but there Napoleon I spent six years of weary exile; 
there learned the emptiness of human glory and breathed 
out his stormy spirit into the hands of his Creator; thus 
history endows the spot with a melancholy fascination. 

In the primary grades is laid the foundation for intel- 
ligent work later on. Stories and pictures should be pre- 
sented which will lead to correct habits of thinking and 
place before children ideals of unselfishness, valor and 
perseverance—telling the story is preferable to reading it. 
There is an art in relating these stories which the primary 
tacher should strive to acquire, if she does not possess it 
naturally. Bible stories, stories of noted person in local 
hitory and incidents which are world renowned form ap- 
propriate matter. Among the many excellent books recom- 
mended for these grades the following have been used to 
advantage: Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Stories of Amer- 
kan Life and Adventure, Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans; also short biographies of Father Mar- 
yuette and the early missionaries. 

When the text book is taken up, it is desirable that a 
good one be placed in the hands of the pupils. It is true 
that a competent teacher can obtain good results with a 
poor text book, but this necessitates on the part of the 
teacher, useless expenditure of time in supplementing ma- 


terial. A teacher who wishes to do valuable work in this 
feld of study will not confine herself to one text book, 
but will read the standard authors, thus having at her 
command a generous supply of interesting historical inci- 
dents. In assigning work give the necessary help to 
make the lesson interesting and profitable. Children need 
to be guided in right habits of reading and study, but do 


not attempt to do the work for them. As bodily growth 
depends upon exercise, so mental development depends 
upon thought. It is well, sometimes, to assign to students 
different topics for investigation and study. Let them con- 
sult various authors on the subject and then write their 
conclusions in the form of a composition. Direct the 
children where to look for information. ‘To tell them to 
read all they can find on a subject will prove of little 
value, unless the teacher knows what books of reference 
are available. 
Catholics in Exploration and Discovery. 

In teaching the period of discovery and exploration our 
pupils should be made to realize the important part played 
by Catholics. Rev. P. R. McDevitt, writing in the Catho- 
lic School Journal, says: “We should strive to make mem- 
‘to our children days and deeds and doers that em- 
phasize the special part Catholics have had in building up 
and promoting the welfare of our country. It is to our own 
discredit that we ourselves have not made sufficiently 
prominent in our teaching these cameos of history, irra- 
diant with the light of faith and the glory of self-sacrifice 


that are the product of the Catholic Church, as the fruit is 


the product of the tree that bears it.” 

Unimportant facts should be passed over lightly, but 
what one teaches let it be done thoroughly. In history, 
teach few dates, but see that they are clenched. More 
stress should be laid on the causes and results of the vari- 
ous wars than on the details of battles. Lead the pupils 
© see, for instance, that the French and Indian War de- 
cided the struggle between the French and English as to 
who should be masters in America. In teaching the Revo- 
luntionary War: What caused the war? Why did the 
colonists complain of taxation? Were they justified? Why 
so much praise to “The ragged continentals?” The results 
of the war? Condition of the country after the war? 
These and similar questions will awaken thought. In fol- 
lowing the “din of battle” the study of the map must not 
be neglected. The routes taken by generals should be 
traced, important places located, otherwise there is no in- 
telligent comprehension of the subject. Combine events 
with localities so that in the mind, one is associated with 
the other. 

_ Physical Geography and National Progress. 
When we consider how the physical features of a coun- 
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try determine the progress of civilization, how the nature 
of the soil determines the industries, and to a great extent, 
the character of the inhabitants of different parts of the 
country, we can form some idea of the close connection 
between geography and history. 

This point is well illustrated by the different views held 
by the North and South on vital questions in our nation’s 
history. 

The history of a nation is found in the biographies of 
its leading actors. Irving’s Life of Washington gives al- 
most a complete history of the period of the Revolution. 
A good life of Lincoln or Grant would picture the Civil 
War. This line of work should not be limited to the 
study of state and military character—men of business, of 
invention, of science, of education and of religion form in- 
teresting and valuable study to all pupils guided by the 
direction of a wise teacher. Valuable lessons may be here 
learned—that some of the best and wisest of the nation 
have sprung from the undiscovered fountains of humble 
homes; that success lies, not in birth, but in achievement. 
Here we find patience battling against failure and public 
disapproval; knowledge against ignorance; right against 
wrong; ambition against adversity; and, in short, every- 
thing that points out higher and nobler aspirations. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Prof, Chas. McCarthy (Catholic University). 

Whether one examines the epitome in the school his- 
tory or the more comprehensive account in the treatise 
there is never any lack of grateful acknowledgement to 
our first and most generous ally. The splendid services 
of France are never concealed, but for reasons somewhat 
difficult to understand their precise nature is always left 
a trifle vague, and except to those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the diaries of those who were a part 
of the struggle few Americans are familiar with the full 
extent of the early national obligation to France. 

Every school boy and school girl in America is aware 
that Brunswickers, Waldeckers and Hessians served dur- 
ing the Revolution in the armies of England, and, perhaps, 
this knowledge is not without its influence in forming their 
estimate of the German people. For this service, petty 
German princes and the British government were mainly 
responsible. But then there were great numbers of that 
race serving with distinction in the armies of France. For 
this assistance, it is true, national gratitude is due to the 
French and not to the German state, but it is the duty of 
the historian to relate all the facts. This habit of taking 
a contracted view of the War of Independence is chiefly 
responsible for the fact that one seldom or never finds 
in a school history of the United States any allusion to 
the friendly attitude of Holland or any statement of her 


services. 
HOME GEOGRAPHY. 
Charles McMurry, Ph. D. 

For beginners home geography stands in sharp con- 
trast to the geography of the world whole and of foreign 
countries. It is relatively so small. But a knowledge of 
local geography and industries furnishes a good starting 
point in geographical study. It is difficult for adults to un- 
derstand how much children are dependent upon things 
which they have seen in order to explain things which 
they cannot see. The observation of neighborhood facts 
must precede the study of things at a distance. A definite 
knowledge of the home surroundings, of its hills, streams, 
landscapes, agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, chang- 
ing seasons, storms, floods, etc., is necessary as an intro- 
duction to the same topics in the world abroad. 

When we come to study the climate, surface, industries, 
products and commerce of distant states and of foreign 
countries, our ability to construct correct pictures is based 
upon the varied ideas of similar kind that we have gath- 
ered in vivid and real form from our own home neigh- 
borhood. The imagination must be our chief helper in 
constructing geographical pictures of things at a distance 
from home, but the imagination cannot construct pictures 
out of nothing, any more than a builder can construct a 
house without materials. The imagination works and 
builds with the material which experience has already 
gathered. It is not expected that we shall gather all the 
experimental facts on these third and four grade excur- 
sions, but we can encourage the children to keep their eyes 
open and their minds alert for this kind of knowledge. 
We can at least open the doors for these varied and in- 
teresting forms of activity. 
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Children are already familiar with these home things 
in a vague, loose way, but we are inclined to overestimate 
the extent and accuracy of their knowledge. In some spe- 
cial cases they know enough about certain local topics 
without help from the school, but generally speaking, chil- 
dren have little accurate knowledge of local industries and 
phenomena. Even the teachers are found in many cases 
to be extremely deficient in definite knowledge about such 
common topics as local directions and topography; weath- 
er changes, the dairy, the cultivation of garden vegetables 
and fruits; the work of the farm in caring for crops and 
farm animals; the tools, machines, and processes of the 
blacksmith, the tinner, the carpenter, and others; the work 
done in planing mills, wagon factories, grain elevators, 
mills, etc.; the shipment of fruits, meats, glassware and 
iron products by rail and by water, etc. 


POINTS TO BE OBSERVED IN HISTORY 
TEACHING. 

The following suggestions are extracts from the report 
of the conference on History to the Committee of Ten, 
published by the N. E. A.: 

“The result which is popularly supposed to be gained 
from history, and which most teachers aim to reach, is the 
acquirement of a body of useful facts. In our judgment 
this is in itself the most difficult and the least important 
outcome of historical study. Facts of themselves are hard 
to learn, even when supported by artificial system of mem- 
orizing, and the value of detached historical facts is small 
in proportion to the effort necessary to acquire and retain 
them.” 

Educational Value. 

“The principal end of all education is training. In this 
respect history has a value different from, but in no way 
inferior to that of language, mathematics and science. The 
mind is chiefly developed in three ways: by cultivating the 
powers o fdiscriminating observation; by strengthening 
the logical faculty of following an argument from point 
to point; and by improving the process of comparison, 
that is, the judgment. 

“As studies in language and in natural sciences are 
best adapted to cultivate the habits of observation; as 
mathematics are the traditional training of the reasoning 
faculties, so history and its allied branches are better 
adapted than any other studies to promote the invaluable 
mental power which we call the judgment. Hence, states- 
men have usually been careful students of history. 

Moral Training in History Teaching. 

“Another very important object of historical teaching 
is moral training. History is the study of human char- 
acter. ‘Perhaps the most valuable part of our work,’ says 
a teacher, ‘is that we are all made—teacher as well as 
pupil—to learn personal lessons from history, to watch 
the course of humanity as we would that of an individual’; 
and it is a study in which the mistakes and failures of 
national life, like those of private life, become suggestive 
warnings. 

Acquirement of Useful Facts. 

“To sum up, one object of historical study is the ac- 
quirement of useful facts; but the chief object is the train- 
ing of the judgment, in selecting the grounds of an opinion, 
in accumulating materials for an opinion, in putting things 
together, in generalizing upon facts, in estimating char- 
acter, in applying the lessons of history to current “events, 
and in accustoming children to state their conclusions in 
their own words. 

Forms and Functions of Government. 

3ut it is expected that good teachers in dealing with 
history throughout, and especially with American history, 
will constantly refer to the forms and functions of govern- 
ment with which the children are most familiar. 

Class Methods. 

“It is well in a brief talk to present the substance of 
the next or of approaching lessons, so as to suggest to 
the scholar the relations of the facts he is about to study. 
‘In my presentation of a subject,’ writes a teacher, ‘I al- 
ways work from circumference to center. I sketch, first, 
the barest outlines of the whole. so that the pupils may 
see the bearing and feel the relative importance of the 
subject i in hand.’ 

“Set lectures on the lesson, while very suitable for col- 
leges, are not so well adapted to schools. To be useful, 
they require elaborate note taking—a severe strain if well 
done, and if ill done productive of mental dissipation. We 
incline to recommend only informal talks which will ex- 
plain the cause and effect of events, and which may add 


interesting illustrations and comparisons to the lesson of 
the day, as it appears in the text book. 

“What is learned in text books ought in most cases to 
be brought home to the mind in recitations, which should 
be less a test of faithfulness than a supplement to the 
reading. It is better to omit history altogether than to 
teach it in the old fashioned way, by setting pupils pain- 
fully to reproduce the words of a text book, without 
comment or suggestion on the teacher’s part. The first 
duty of a teacher is to emphasize the-essential points in 
the book, to show, if possible, what is the main thing 
worth remembering in the lesson of the day. 

“Again, the questions in a recitation ought not to de- 
mand from the pupils a bald repetition of the phrases or 
ideas of the book, but ought to call for comparison and 
comment. The questions ought constantly to go forward 
and backward, to bring up points of comparison from 
previous lessons, and to bring in illustrations from other 
parallel subjects. 

“How far should pupils be expected to memorize? 
‘A few things should be learned by heart, and when for- 
gotten, learned again, to serve as a firm groundwork 
upon which to group one’s knowledge. Without knowing 
the succession of dynasties, or of sovereigns, or of presi- 
dents, or the dates of the great constitutional events, the 
pupil’s stock of information will have no more form than 
a jelly fish.” But those few necessary facts ought to be 
clearly defined as only a framework to assist the memory. 

“An excellent suggestion is that of ‘open text book 
recitations’ in which with their books before them, pupils 
are asked questions on cause and effect, on relations with 
previous lessons, etc.; answers may, if necessary, be writ- 
ten out and corrected in class. Such an exercise trains 
pupils to take in the thought of a printed page, and to 
grasp the essential points. 

“Such a system tends to encourage the habit of apply- 
ing what one knows to a new problem. Still more helpiul 
in the same direction are the off-hand discussions and im- 
promptu debates which spring up in an eager class, and 
which should be encouraged by every good teacher. 

“Another form of recitation is the written exercise re- 
peated at frequent intervals; a single properly framed 
question given at the beginning or end of each recitation, 
with ten minutes to answer it in writing, will train pupils 
in the habit of combining and applying their own informa- 
tion. For such an exercise, questions involving compari- 
son are well adapted. 

“Recitations alone, however, cannot possibly make up 
proper teaching of history. It is absolutely necessary, 
from the earliest to the last grades, that there should be 
parallel reading of some kind.” 

The teaching of history should be intimately connected 
with the teaching of English by writing Eng- 
lish compositions on subjects drawn from the historical 
lessons. 

“All methods of teaching history may be made more 
effective by having the proper surroundings, and by mak- 
ing use of illustrations drawn from the experience of the 
community. An attractive class room is an incentive to 
historical study. In many schools something may be done 
by encouraging the pupils to bring in historical pictures; 
these may be of every degree of value from rough wood 
cuts taken out of the daily papers, to portraits and en- 
gravings of historical scenes and photographs of famous 
places or buildings. In one school the teacher has a large 
collection of pictures cut from illustrated newspapers 
on cards. 
YOUTHFUL SAINTS. 

Most persons entertain mistaken notions about sanctity 
or holiness, the most prevalent mistake probably being 
that for ordinary people holiness is well nigh, if not al- 
together impossible. 

Boys and girls are apt to think that only grown-ups can 
attain sanctity, but there are many saints in the calendar 
who were very young when they showed the qualities that 
mark those truly in earnest in serving God. Among them 
were St. Reparata, who was only twelve years old when 
she became a martyr; St. Stanislaus, who died at seven 
tenn; St. Vitus, St. Celsus, and St. Hugh, boy martyrs; 5t. 
Agnes, the little virgin and martyr; and Blessed Imelda. 
the patroness of First Communicants. 


ta@*Subscription payments for the new school year 
should be sent in this month. The price of 
Ghe Journal is $1.50 per year when in arrears, 
but $1.— if paid in advance. 
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THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 
By John M. Colaw. : 

Helping the Pupil.—Teachers frequently make the mis- 
take of doing too much for the children instead of doing 
it with them. In assigning a lesson they say, “Begin here 
and take to there,” and then leave the pupils to their own 
resources. While this is all very well in some instances, 
in many cases it is like throwing a boy into a river before 
he has been taught the rudiments of swimming, and telling 
him to “sink or swim.” When the recitation time arrives, 
many are found to have gone under, and the teacher does 
then for the pupil what he should have done for himself, 
and would have done had the teacher worked with him a 
little at the proper time. The pupil is not to be filled up 
with knowledge as a bottle is filled with milk; his facul- 
ties must be actively employed and wisely guided, but not 
overtaxed. 

Before assigning a lesson, the teacher should see that 
the work to be covered by it has been sufficiently de- 
veloped; that the proper basis has been laid for the work 
in advance. In assigning the lesson, she should carefully 
consider the attainments and ability of the pupil in rela- 
tion to the work to be done, and then avoid making the 
lesson too long or too short, too heavy or too light. If 
too easy, the pupil becomes dissatisfied; if too heavy, he 
becomes discouraged. It requires the soundest judgment 
to keep his appetite for work keen, his mental digestion 
good. 
~ How to prepare the lesson is the most important ques- 
tion to the pupils. They cannot proceed intelligently un- 
less they understand the aim of the work that it covers 
and what they are expected to accomplish. Any needed 
help in preparing it should be given before they are dis- 
missed from the preceding recitation. In addition to set- 
ting forth the aim and main points of the lesson, difficult 
words and new processes, if any, should be explained. By 
following this plan the teacher can save the class from 
waste of time, discouragement, and even failure. New 
lessons frequently present greater difficulties to the mind 
of the pupil than the teacher thinks possible; hence the 
value of a few hints and the focalizing of the mind upon 
the proper point of attack. ; ; 

That the pupil may be led to discover for himself, an 
insight into new work should usually be questioned into 
his mind. Judicious questions on related matter already 
in his mind lead him to grasp the new ideas, or the new 
application of old ideas. A few direct, incisive questions 
will usually lay bare the pupil’s difficulty. Another ques- 
tion or suggestion should start him to master it. The 
art of putting a good question is itself a valuable mental 
exercise, hence questioning should not be confined to the 
teacher, but pupils should be encouraged to ask questions. 

Subject Matter of Arithmetic.—We have seen that the 
true purpose of teaching arithmetic is a disciplinary means 
to a practical end. A proper recognition of this purpose 
has in recent years brought about radical changes in the 
subject matter properly included in arithmetic. It has 
been found that the mental discipline of arithmetic can as 
well be acquired from the study of topics that serve a 
present useful purpose as from those that do not apply to 
present conditions, from the use of problems that are prac- 
tical as from those that are obsolete. As a result the prac- 
tical side of arithmetic has been given greater emphasis, 
and subjects that no longer have practical value have been 
omitted. Among such subjects are alligation, arbitrated 
exchange, obsolete measures in compound numbers, pro- 
gressions, duodecimals, equation of payments, partner- 
ship involving time, “true” discount as a topic, cube root 
(unless by factoring), and compound proportion. 

At the same time the simple equation has been admitted 
to arithmetic, and most of the topics retained have been 
given increased importance, particularly the fundamental 
Processes, decimal operations, percentage and its more im- 
portant application, and the common problems of business. 

The change in the nature of the problems used is no 
less marked than in the topics presented. It is now well 
agreed that the problems in arithmetic should be drawn 


from the life of today, and that all puzzles and complicated 
problems should be omitted. In the lower grades they 
should touch the children’s interests and be adapted to 
their mental abilities. In all grades they should be real— 
that is, such as are actually met with in the different vo- 
cations of life. As far as practicable they should be based 
upon facts with which children are familiar or which ap- 
peal to them as worghy of investigation. 

A conservative wse of groups of “related problems” 
has been found helpful in bringing arithmetic into proper 
contact with the chief phases of business and industrial 
life, as well as in giving pupils an interest in the quan- 
titative side of the subjects, thus made centers of special 
study. The primary object of these exercises, however, is 
not to give information on the topics treated, but to give 
the work in arithmetic a varied and interesting content 
and to impress upon pupils the value of arithmetical knowl- 
edge as an aid to a clearer understanding of these subjects. 
The statistical features should not be carried to extremes, 


nor should the groups of problems be so extended as to 
cause interest to lag. 


Arrangement of Material.—One of the most important 
changes in arithmetic in recent years relates to the arrange- 
ment of the material according to the growing powers of 
the child. It is now generally recognized that children in 
the primary grades are too immature to profit by a purely 
topical arrangement. The pupil should not be expected to 
become thorough in addition, for example, before he makes 
the acquaintance of subtraction, easy measures, etc.; but 
he should learn something of it, and later he should take 
it up again, each time meeting new difficulties, and by in- 
crements adding to his knowledge, his skill and his power, 
until the subject has been sufficiently mastered. This sug- 
gests that an easy treatment of most topics should be fol- 
lowed by a more complete treatment later on. In fact, 
the more commonly used operations should appear several 
times during the course. However, formal repetitions, ex- 
cept where needed and helpful, are not desirable. 

Primary Methods.—The history of many “special meth- 
ods” in arithmetic is interesting. One has succeeded an- 
other, each leaving its impress on the practices of to-day. 
It is now generally agreed that no extreme of “method” 
should be adopted to the exclusion of all others. The 
trend is toward choosing the best in each. “Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good” is a wholesome in- 
junction as applied to the use of methods. The teacher 
should not be limited in the matter of method, since that 
method is best by which each teacher can render the high- 
est ‘service to the pupils. However, it is the experience 
of a large majority of teachers that with a strictly modern 
text the teacher will get better results by following the 
sequence and methods given in the book, except when 
there are special reasons for departing therefrom. It is safe 
to say that all teaching should be heuristic in spirit. In 
addition to the appeal made to observation as a stimulus 
of thought, there should be constant effort by questioning 
to lead the child to feel that he is making progress, that 
he is growing stronger in his work. 


Use of Diagrams.—As in the case with objects, dia- 
grams may often be used to great advantage in showing 
number relations, in illustrating important principles, and 
in concreting the thinking of problems. In common frac- 
tions, areas, etc., it is not sufficient that the pupils make 
use of the diagrams given. Until they acquire a fairly good 
idea of the processes and principles, they should be re- 
quired to illustrate and explain their work by means of 
diagrams drawn by themselves. In fractions, as in in- 
tegers, the child should feel and know that he is dealing 
with things—with quantities and their relations—not with 
figures merely. One-fourth, for instance, should be to 
his mind one of the four equal parts of something—one- 
fourth of a dollar, a yard, a group of objects, a surface, 
or a solid. 

When a certain area is to be found, a figure should be 
drawn to represent it, and this figure should be drawn to 
a scale. This form of construction is of value not only in 
number work, but also in the interpretation and under- 
standing of maps, plans of buildings, plots of surveys, etc. 

The Number Idea.—Pure number is ratio—the ratio of 
a measured whole to its measuring unit. This abstract 
idea is much broaded than the first crude notion of num- 
ber that the child gets from counting like things; it must, 
therefore, be gradually and systematically developed in 
his mind by practice in counting supplemented by abund- 
ant practice in measuring. 
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The two notions of counting and measuring are closely 
connected. Without counting there can be no measure- 
ment; hence, as stated, counting is the fundamental process 
in number work, and counting itself is involved in measur- 
ing. When one has a handful of dollars and wishes to 
know the value of it—the “how much”—he counts it. He 
starts with a vague whole, and undefined quantity. and by 
using one of the parts as a unit of measure finds out how 
many of them would make up the whole. This process 
makes known the value of the quantity, which is now a 
measured whole. In exact measurement the process is es- 
sentially the same. A piece of carpet is some yards in 
Ingth. The yard is taken as the measuring unit, and is 
applied a number of times; but, as it 1s applied, the meas- 
urer must count; otherwise when through he will know 
no more than when he began. But by counting as he pro- 
ceeds, he finds, if he repeats the unit (say) 20 times, that 
there are 20 yards in the piece. The vague whole has been 
made definite. The mature mind can see much more in 
this process than can that of the school child, but time 
and many repetitions of the measuring process in its va- 
rious forms will slowly but surely develop the latter until 
he can grasp the idea of relation, the concept of ratio. 

While the ratio idea is not simple enough to be thrust 
upon the child at the start, it is evident that, as a conse- 
quence of the notion of number, it should be brought in 
later, and applied in the work with fractions. In fractions 
the process of measurement is precisely the same as in in- 
tegers. A piece of cloth is of unknow length. In measur- 
ing it with a ruler one-third of a yard in length, we find 
that we must apply the measure 9 times. There are 9 
third yards—9-3 yd.—in the piece. Or we use a yard- 
stick, applying it 3 times, and find there are 3 yards in the 


piece. Both processes are the same, physically and men- 
tally. The fractional notation, however, brings out more 


explicitly the actual process in that it defines the unit of 
measure (foot) in terms of the standard unit yard. The 9 
tells how many units make up the quantity; the 3 shows 
the number of equal parts into which the yard was broken 
to obtain the unit of measure—shows the relation of the 
standard unit to the unit used; the 9 shows the ratio of 
the whole to the unit used; the 9-3 expresses the ratio of 
the whole to the standard unit, the yard. 

In the foregoing illustrations, the number tells: (a) how 
many times the unit of measure is taken; (b) the ratio of 
the whole to the measuring unit. The child will under- 
stand (a) long before it can grasp (b), or the correlative 
idea, the ratio of the unit to the whole. Only continued 
and rational practice in counting, measuring, and relating 
will develop in his mind the complete idea of number. 

Original Problems.—Man is more than a problem solv- 
er: he is also a problem maker. To be a consequential 
force in the world he must be able not only to evolve the 
answer to a question, but also to propound problems 
worthy of solution; hence, instead of devoting all the 
pupil's time to getting answers, there should be abundant 
practice in making problems for the class to solve. The 
first simple problems are called “stories.” At the start the 
teacher may tell a story and let the children illustrate it 
by using splints or other objects. Then each pupil may 
make a story and illustrate it. After some fundamental 
work of this kind, stories may be told about numbers or 
equations dictated by the teacher or written on the board; 
later such work may be continued without any help or sug- 
gestion from the teacher. 

At all succeeding stages of their work, pupils should 
have frequent practice in making problems similar to those 
they solve. As far as practicable these problems should 
be based on local conditions, should relate to real things 
that the children know about. They will find greater in- 
terest in the problems, if the data are secured bv their own 
observations and investigations. Practice of this kind cul- 
tivates the ability of pupils to see problems in the world 
about them, and shows them that they can make practical 
use of their arithmetic in the common questions of every- 
day life. 

Problem Reading.—The experience of years has shown 
that pupils frequently fail in the solution of a problem be- 
cause they have not formed the habit of careful and 
thoughtful reading. They do not “read between the lines,” 
as it were. Hence, from the outset they should be led 
to give each problem the most thoughtful reading before 
beginning the solution. They should carefully consider 
the following points: (a) What is given? (b) What is re- 
quired? (c) What is the first step to be taken? (d) The 


next step; (e) About what will the answer be? 
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Solution of Problems.—Without some training in the 
careful reading of problems, pupils are prone to indulge 
in haphazard work in attempting solutions. They do not 
understand that careful thinking should precede figuring, 
Hence great care should be taken at comparatively earlv 
stages to lead pupils to grasp clearly the conditions oj 
problems—to find out first what is given in the problem 
and what is to be found, and then to plan an outline of the 
work which will yield the required result. 

When the pupil has reached the proper grade, careless- 
ness in the form of writing out solutions should not be 
tolerated. Solutions should now be given in a neat and 
orderly manner so as to suggest the reasons of the various 
steps. Pupils should be taught to draw a diagram, whien- 
ever it is helpful and suggestive in solving a problem. The 
best, and usually the most direct, form of solution should 
be sought. When practicable, the work may be indicated 
and the computations shortened by cancellation. 

The value of solving problems for the logical training 
it gives in leading the pupil to think closely, promptly, and 
accurately is even more important than the mere fact of 
obtaining the answer. This training will have an indirect 
benefit quite apart from the mere power it gives in solving 
problems. If the pupil has been taught to think carefully 
and logically in solving his school problems, he will exer- 
cise the same careful thought when he comes to attack the 
problems of everyday life. 

Testing Results.—After making the computations in so- 
lutions, the, pupil should be taught to test the results 
Checking the work avoids mistakes, leads to accuracy, and 
stimulates self-reliance and confidence rather than depend- 
ence upon answers or teacher. In business life results 
must be right; mistakes mean trouble or loss. Hence this 
training is of the first importance. 

Addition can be checked by adding first from bottom 
to top and then from top to bottom; subtraction, by add- 
ing the remainder to the subtrahend; multiplication, by in- 
terchanging multiplier and multiplicand, or by multiplying 
in turn by the factors of the multiplier; division, by adding 
the remainder to the product of divisor and quotient. 

Reviews.—To solve the same problem over and over 
again soon becomes extremely monotonous and distasteful 
to pupils. It is therefore wise to avoid this, and to keep 
interest alive by adding fresh fuel in the shape of new or 
changed problems. The improved text book removes much 
of the difficulty by supplying a great variety of practical 
and spicy problems for reviews. But aside from these set 
reviews, the skillful teacher is constantly reviewing in con- 
nection with the work in advance. This keeps the pupil 
on the alert and causes the ideas and principles formerly 
learned to become firmly impressed. Frequent reviews 
are necessary to enable the pupil to retain what he has 
learned. They also enable the teacher “to take stock” of 
the progress made by each pupil. When ready to teach a 
new subject, there should be a review of all necessary old 
ideas that are related to the new material in order to pre- 
pare the pupil’s mind for the reception and understanding 
of that which is to be presented. Moreover, at the close 
of each session there should be a thorough and systematic 
review of the subjects emphasized during the year; so also, 
after the vacation the mind should be refreshed by a review 
of the preceding work as a preparation for that which is 
to follow. 

Rules and Regulations.—Before leaving a subject to 
take up a new one, it is usually best, in the case of older 
pupils, to lead them to make an orderly statement of the 
various steps of the process just learned, or, in other 
words, to make a rule. This generalizing, which is a form 
of reasoning, is of much value to the pupil. After he has 
become familiar with the process of solving problems, he 
can easily be led to put in concise form his own rule, and 
it will then mean something to him; besides, he will fee! a 
personal interest in it because it is his own work. 

_ Suppose the addition of fractions has been the sub 
ject under consideration. The making of the rule or di- 
rection might proceed as follows: 


Teacher: To add fractions, what is the first thine | 
must do? 

Pupil: Change them to a common denominator. 

Teacher: What is the next step? 

Pupil: Add the numerators, 

Teacher: Then what must I do? 

Pupil: Write the sum over the common denominator 

Teacher: How many steps, then, are necessary? 

Pupil: Three steps. i 
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Teacher: Now, who can state these three steps in one 
sentence? 

Henry: Change the ‘fractions to a common denomina- 
tor, add their numerators, and write the sum over the 
common denominator. 

Teacher: Can you change fractions to a common de- 
nominator? Think what that means. 

Mary: We cannot, but we can change them to frac- 
tions that have a common denominator? 

Teacher: Mary is correct. What do we call fractions 
that have a common denominator? 

James: We call them similar fractions. 

Teacher: Right, James. Now, each one of the class 
may write the best statement of the three steps that he 
an. 

: Result: Change the fractions to similar fractions, add 
their numerators, and write the sum over the common 
denominator. 
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Materials for Primary Work.—Work requiring physical 


activity on the part of pupils, and the objective phase of 
all early number teaching, make certain materials neces- 


sary, or at least very helpful. For primary work the 


teacher should provide herself with the following articles, 
or have the school board supply them: Foot rules, yard- 


stick, heavy paper for making boxes, etc., scissors, toy 
money, splints, inch cubes, cards containing number pic- 
tures in colors, and pint, quart, gallon, peck, and _ half- 
bushel measures. It would be well to add to the list clay 
for modeling, cheap scales for weighing, and a set of 
small drawing models. It is not desired to suggest an 
outfit so elaborate that teachers may be deterred from se- 
curing at least the more necessary articles because it may 
not be possible to get all of them. A supply of those 
named above can be had at a very small cost. Colored 
sticks, spheres, small cubes, ete., are sold by dealers in 
kindergarten supplies, and their cost is but a trifle. 


« « The Lilerature Class + » Study of Gray’s “Elegy” ~ ~ 


By Rev. John G. Conlon, Hollywood, Calif. 


Gray’s “Elegy” is a tribute of honor to the humble vir- 
tues and useful toils of the unhonored dead, but it is more; 
it is the philosophy of life of a mind tinged with melan- 
choly and unsustained by the warm inspiration of full 
Christian faith. The poet founds his tribute of praise in a 
comparison of the lowly condition and rustic care which 
preserve to the peasant an innocence of life he cannot 
help, and knows not how to lose, and the high estate which 
through the opportunities of wealth and luxury leads the 
great into evil ways the poor know nothing about. The 
epitaph which contains the moral or conclusion implies 
that misery poisons life, that our duty is sympathy and 
that God—let us hope—wil give us pity. It is the philoso- 
phy of life as explained by the grave. 

So much for the scope of the poem—now for its parts. 

The three first stanzas are devoted to the approach. 
The subject—“the unhonored dead"—is introduced in the 
fourth stanza. Fifteen stanzas are taken up with the de- 
velopment of the theme—a favorable comparison of the 
lowly with the great; the universal craving of the dying 
for a place in the memory of the living consumes four 
stanzas, and the pathetic application of the whole senti- 
ment of the poem to the poet’s own death covers six 
stanzas; the epitaph follows. 


Summary of the Argument. 

The author approaches his subject by describing a 
scene calculated to attune the reader’s mind to serious and 
melancholy thoughts, to induce a mood of heaviness and 
lonesomeness, and this scene is drawn with supreme art 
in the choice of images and words. He chooses the hour 
of day’s waning life, and for place a level stretch of open 
mead from which are retiring, against the night, all living 
things uttering their evening cries. This picture runs 
through three stanzas and into the fourth, into which the 
subject—the graves of the rude forefathers—slips as if it 
were the completion of the picture rather than an intro- 
duction of the topic. The treatment of the theme begins 
with an effort to realize the isolation of death by describ- 
ing one after another how the ties of life are snapped and 


the peasant sinks altogether out of the small world of - 


which he had been a part, and which now closes over him 
~and the life above goes on as before. The reader’s gloom 
is nursed by this succession of homely images, every one 
with a heartbreak in it. Three stanzas are given to the 
severing of the threads that bound the humble heart to 
life, and the poet now sees that his theme is wider than 
“the unhonored dead”—it is death in general, for the grave 
is the same for all. The wealth and pomp which appear 
to distinguish high from low do not go down into the 
stave to continue the distinction there, but remain be- 
hind in the living world from which both noble and poor 
have disappeared forever, naked. They are equal in the 
grave, therefore “let not ambition—.” Four stanzas are 
devoted to this levelling power of death, which truth is 
enforced by very apt and effective illustrations of the hol- 
low sham nature of those costly tributes of praise which 
honor but cannot reach or comfort the noble dead, who 
know naught of them and to whom they are as if they were 
hot. This reflection draws the poet still deeper into the 
nate equality of all men, rich and poor, and he proceeds 


to show that the equal gloom of the grave is preceded in 
life by an equal though different burden of evil and misery. 
Having despoiled the noble deed of the honors that dis- 
tinguished them in life, but which, not being part of the 
man, do not go with him into the grave, the truth is 
forced on the poet that these honors were not real dif- 
ferences in the men themselves, but mere accidents of 
their temporary environment. Essentially, i. e., in powers 
of mind and body, prince and pauper were equal, but for- 
tune gave opportunity to one and denied it to his brother. 
Knowledge and power thus fell to the lot of the few. Even 
so, equality was not wholly destroyed, because the great 
polluted their souls with blood guilt, with lust, with cruelty 
and tyranny, with base fawning and base service of earthly 
majesties, from all which debasing stains the secluded lives 
of the peasants were kept clean. Eight stanzas establish 
this moral compensation of life by which if the rich gain 
in worldly prosperity the poor gain in moral rectitude. 
With this vindication the argument for the unhonored dead 
ends and the poet now advances to the pathetic sentiment 
in which the oneness of all humanity is pitifully, even de- 
spairingly, shown—the lingering look behind when the 
dark gates are opened for us—here the storied urn and 
animated bust of the great have their humble counterpart 
in “the frail memorial of the unlettered muse”’—the sur- 
viving friends’ answer to the lingering look behind. So 
for the most part the poor pass their days in sordid cares 
and the rich theirs in tainted joys, and both earn the pass- 
ing tribute of a sigh. This sentiment, true and affecting, 
carries us over four stanzas and brings us to a climax of 
pathos when the poet sends himself to join the unhonored 
dead, leaving behind his frail memorial in the epitaph 
which contains his slender faith—a faith that had no power 
to life the gloom of his life, or shed more than the faintest 
gleam of hope over the lot of human kind. Give a tear to 
misery, extend your self-pity in sympathy to others equally 
unhappy and trust that the Eternal Father will also have 
pity. This ends the summary—now for the criticism or 
judgment. 
Source of Man’s Dignity and Hope. 


“T am the Resurrection and the Life” is the true Chris- 
tian solution of the pains and cares and inequalities of this 
world and the source of man’s dignity and hope. When 
the poet studied the fortunes and merits of rich and poor 
onl yin the light of their experiences this side of the 
grave, he dealt not with man’s whole life, but with a par- 
tial aspect of it, as if it were all life—the sadness, the 
misery, the pity of it is presented. Life has this painful 
side, and it is truly and artistically drawn, but it is no true 
philosophy which is satisfied with a partial vew of man’s 
vocaton. Compare the narrow, restricted philosophy of 
Gray in the famous line, “The paths of glory lead but to 
the grave,” with the splendid spirit of human immortality 
even in this world which breathes through Lowell’s tribute 
to Lincoln in the “Commemoration Ode.” Not to the 
grave went all, but out of the grave came all. Both are 
sentiments—one inspires heroism, the other mocks it. 
Moreover the lesson of Bethlehem, Calvary, Easter and 
Ascension Days is left out and with it the well grounded 
hope and inspiration which sanctifies the toils of life and 
teaches the dying Christian to cast indeed a lingering look 
behind but none the less an expectant look forward. 
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The Imaginative Part. 


There are no difficult or lofty images to study in the 
“Elegy,” but the whole poem abounds in homely figures 
of great felicity. Every line will repay study of the meta- 
phorical use of words and phrases and will help us to un- 
derstand how far we have travelled from the literal in our 
everyday use of the commonest words. Hardly a word 
in the second and third stanzas but is a figure of speech. 
The personal note is discovered in the pervading melon- 
choly, in the trace of ironical humor, when the poet speaks 
of the frail memorial of the unlettered muse and in the 
shrinking and modest tone of the epitaph—the sensitive- 
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ness of the recluse. The local color makes itself seen in 
the opening stanzas, which describe a scene peculiarly 
English. The spirit of the revolutionary period betrays 
itself in the suppression of the Christian sentiment con- 
nected with the subject. The language is simple. chaste 
and scholarly to the last degree in the nice choice of 
fitting words, and very musical in the sequence of syllables 
and lines. 

(Next month we will present a study of Coleridge's 
“Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner.” 


42> Every New Subscription helps to make G4e Journal better 
for all. Can you not induce a friend to subscribe? 
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tions by the growth of industry and the development of 
commerce. - 

How do coast line and position affect the development 
of a country? Why are the great cities here and not there? 
How does the vicinity of mountain chains affect the 
character of people dwelling near? Why are certain 
countries less progressive? Are Catholic countries less 
prosperous or less advanced than others? Of all these 
questions, which though treated in so far only as the 
school curriculum will permit, recur to the maturer mind, 
and determine research which will be a delightful inter- 
jude amid exacting labors, or will at least, prepare for 
popular refutation of the views too often expressed by 
the enemies of religion. 

Geography also invites to a closer acquaintance with 
plants so necessary to our subsistence and well-being. 


be 


etc., use The Perry Pictures, 
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Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x3%. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 22x28 inches, including margin. Price, 


75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illustrations, two 


pictures and a Colored Bird Picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Box 436, Malden, Mass. 


Use them in your school at the very beginning of the fall term. They are of 
great value, Every pupil ought to know the World’s Great Pictures. 


iGtures 


In teaching Language, History, Geography, Literature, Picture Study, 


for 25 or more. 
Size 5% x8. 


Larger, Five Cent Size, 10x12. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two Cents each for 13 or more. 


By it we enter within the earth and see the riches there 
imbedded, we behold the ocean as the mighty storehouse 
of heat and moisture, we admire the sun as a source of 
life and happiness, and we are led to conclude that all 
things created by God for man may influence the ultimate 
end of the race. 

It is not possible in a city school to do more than make 
a child cursorily acquainted with nature. None the less, 
this demands thoroughness. Through pictures, visits to 
museums or to zoological gardens, and even the old- 
fashioned menagerie, children should become able at least 
to recognize the more familiar animals. An instance 
recurs to the writer where the catechism class was unable 
to understand “Lamb of God who taketh away the sins 
of the world, etc.,” because not one among them ever had 
seen a lamb. ‘True, it is not always possible personally 


The One Cent Pictures are 5to8 times the 
size of this ‘Feeding Her Birds” 


Training Teachers by Correspondence 


The Interstate School of Correspondence, with its unusually strong facilities for giving instruc- 
tion in the branches required by teachers in Catholic schools, invites Sisters who would improve 
their education and teaching ability to write for particulars regarding our courses. So far as we 
know, no one connected with a Catholic school has ever regretted the investment of time and money 
for instruction under our direction. We aim always to give every student more than good value for the price paid. 
In one school in Chicago (on the south side) we secured one student six months ago. Today we have eight 
Sisters in that institution on our rolls; they have recommended our work to sistersin other cities and from the initial 


enrollment about a dozen students have come to us. This is only one instance; our methods of work and the fidelity 
with which the interests of students are safeguarded always bring us a numberof 


new friends from each enrollment 
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fect as possible. The text-matter in every branch was prepared expressly to 
meet the exacting needs of our students, it has been fully demonstrated that 
= school text-books alone cannot be used successfully in correspondence 
work. 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT—Each branch is a thorough, complete work in 
itself. offering as inuch work as could be secured in the same subject ina high- 
grade residence school. Sixty percent of the Sisters who are studying with us 
select their work from tnis department. In support of our claim: to thorough: 
ness in these branches we have only to state that any satisfactory Academic 
credit will be accepted towards entrance requirements at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and credit will also be granted toward advanced standings in four State 
Normal Schools. 


Correspondence is cordially invited. State your needs as 
fully as possible and your letter will have prompt attention 
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to conduct pupils on such expeditions as have been men- 

tioned, yet she can encourage them to profit by those 

commonly offered, which in a great city are not few. 
Moral Lessons from Nature Study. 

The aim and end of nature study is to give the child 
a desire to know and love the works of God, so that 
should the future give opportunity he could not look upon 
the sowing and harvesting of food plants, the trees beauti- 
ful in blossom or rich in fruit, without realizing that the 
soul has similar seasons. His thoughts, desires and ac- 
tions are perceived to be seeds which grow and mature 
to be garnered by God’s Reapers or plucked by His com- 
mand. Who could wander through the forest and listen to 
the chant of the leaves and let his own heart remain 
silent? Who could travel over mountain and vale and 
behold the stream spring from its source and become in 
spite of hindrances, a noble river, without in a manner 
learning to overcome the obstacles in his own path? But 
even apart from this higher result, one who has learned 
to look on the outside world with an observant eye, has 
opened to him a source of recreation that will lighten his 
weary hours, and healthfully relax mind as well as body. 

If then, in our Christ-like task we are teaching a charity 
which governs temper, controls passion, helps to one’s 
own aggrandizement, prevents looking on the poor and 
lowly as on paving stones, that is not ashamed of the 
dear old parents who have worn out health and strength 
in life’s struggle, that is ever ready to lend its aid to 
church, or home, or school, may we not hope through 
our Divine aid to church, or home, or school, boys and 
girls who will be true to God, to themselves and to their 
church—in a word, men and women who will let the world 
judge from their lives how beautiful must be the structure 
of which they are a part? 

Yet an important part of our labor still remains. Our 
pupils grown our friends, must be welcomed back when 
possible through visits or occasional letters. At least 
must they ever feel that the teacher who led their first 
steps in the path of knowledge will rejoice in any good 
they may encounter, will encourage in time of distress 
or trial—will make their joys and sorrows her own. 
Meanwhile, as they recede from us, we from our quiet 


LANTERN SLIDES 


E are making a specialty of lantern slides in sets especially arranged for Catholic Institutions. 
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watch towers must still send heavenward earnest prayers 
that not one whom the Master has given to our care shall 
fail to be accounted for in the day of final reckoning. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 
FROM PANAMA TO ALASKA. 
(So Say They All.) 


The following excerpts from letters are typical of the 
many The Journal is constantly receiving: 


From Maryland: “We have been taking The Catholic 
School Journal for several years, but have not heretofore 
expressed our appreciation of your splendid work. Permit 
us to say that we know of no other school periodical as 
practical and up-to-date as The Catholic School Journal. 
The suggestions contained therein are most helpful. It 
should be the ‘vade mecum’ of every true teacher.”—Ursu- 
line Sisters, Cumberland, Md. 


From California: “All our teachers are delighted with 
The Catholic School Journal.”—Sisters of Holy Names, 
Oakland, Calif. 


From Panama: “We look forward to the arrival of The 
Journal with great interest.’—Brothers, La Salle College, 
Panama. 


From Alaska: “We greatly appreciate The Cathilic 
School Journal and would not want to be without it.”— 
Sisters of St. Ann, Holy Cross Mission, Yukon River, 
Alaska. 


From Far Away Syria: “I receive The Catholic 
School Journal with great delight. I find it very interest- 
ing and useful. It is a great pleasure to me when it comes 
at the end of the month, and I watch for it anxiously.”— 
Brother Felix, Capuchin Missionary, Antioch, Syria. 


SAVE MONEY:—By remitting your subscription for 
the new school year during September or October you get 
the benefit of the $1 rate. Accounts not paid in advance 
are billed later in the year at the $1.50 rate necessitated by 
extra postage on subscriptions in arrears, and by other 
circumstances explained elsewhere. 


For 
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Of the great number of special sets which we offer, we can mention but a few here. We have 


many others of equal interest. 
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Life of St. Cecile 
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The Lady of Lourdes 
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Grace and the Sacraments, Illustrated 
The Church Commandments, Illustrated 
Slides illustrating the Arts and Sciences 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STEREOPTICON 


We are also introducing many marked improvements 
in our Stereopticons, Reflecting Lanterns and Post 
Card Projectors, including: 

THE INTENSO ELECTRIC LAMP, which operates noiselessly 


on either the direct or alternating current and requires 
no rheostat or carbons. 


THE ALCO-RADIANT LAMP. For use where electricity is 
not available, brilliant, easy and cheap to operate. 


FOR PHYSICAL LABORATORIES. We are offering many 
special bargains in X-ray Apparatus. We make 50 
styles of Post Card Projectors and Magic Lanterns. 
Lists and particulars gladly sent. 


918 Chestnut Street 


WILLIAMS, BROWN FARLE, Inc. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COMPETENCY THE DEMAND. 

Few lines of educational work are more important and 
still fewer more practical than qualifying young men and 
young women for a stenogr raphic wérk. Business men 
recognize a great deficiency in the ability of stenographers 
in gneral, yet employed in the various offices of the city 
are young men and young women of pronounced ability, 
handling important and confidential correspondence on all 
subjects pertaining to varied business interests. 

Something more than ability to write and read short- 
hand and operate a typewriter, is required of a qualified 
stenographer, who must be proficient in English, spelling, 
ca italization and punctuation, and who has good judg- 
ment and tact. Stenography affords fine opportunities for 
employment in congenial and remunerative work, and pro- 
motion from stenographic positions are more certain and 
satisiactory than from almost any kind of office work in 
which young men and women may engage. 

The modern commercial school or commercial depart- 
ment must give the student a commercial vocabulary, com- 
mercial and industrial geographical information, accuracy 
in number and spelling, rapidity in all work, and cleverness 
in seeing what is meant, without requiring explicit direc- 
tions for everything, in addition to the bookkeeping, sten- 
ography and typewriting.—Business Man in Chicago 
Tribune. 


In the lexicon of youth which fate reserves for a bright 
manhood, there is no such word as fail.—Lytton. 


Ill habits gather by unseen degrees; 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.—Dryden. 


‘The teachers of our schoo) derive much benefit from The Journal, 
and look forward to its coming each month with great interest.’’—Sis- 
ter Margaret Mary, Holy Angels’ School, Buffalo, N. Y 


‘Your Journal is greatly appreciated. You are doing a good work 
‘More power to you!’ ’’—Rev. Robert Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘*The Journal is live, interesting, up to date and certainly a most 
helpful magazine for Cathoile teachers.’’—Rev. P. J. Sloan, Syracuse, 
Y. (author of catechetical texts). 
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THE GOODYEAR - MARSHALL 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


continue to be as popular as ever, and with the late 
revisions and additions to the series now offer the 
latest and most practical and usable texts for com- 
mercial classes on the market. 


Graded Courses in Bookkeeping and Business Train- 
ing are our Methods 


We can equip your school with courses ranging in required 
length of time, from Three Months to Three Years. 


Our latest editions offer drill in Carbon Duplication, 
cash register practice, and a variety of other business practice 
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If you are looking for something fresh, interesting and 
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Our “Business English” and “Progressive Com- 
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GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD MANNERS. 
By Ervie M. Ravenbyrne. — 
(Prepared especially for use in Parochial Schools. 

Cloth bound, 126 pages, price 30 cents.) 

Hee is a new book issued in response to the ex- 

pressed wishes of many Catholic teachers. 

The nature an scope of the contents is indicated in 

the outline below. The book is well made up and 
amply illustrated. 

There are two general divisions to the text— 
Health and Manners—study under both divisions to 
be carried along at the same time, the arrangement 
of the subjects being such as to permit the book being 
used in two years. Only slight attention is given 
to physiology and there are no objectionable illus- 
trations. The teachers’ edition of the book will con- 
tain a special chapter on Alcohol. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

PART I.—GOOD HEALTH—(Introduction.) 

Section 1. Breathing: (a) The Necessity of Air. 
(b) Breath Control. (c) Composition of Air. (d) 
Effect of Re-Breathing Same Air. (e) The Effect 
of Oxygen. Questions. : 

Section 2. Pure Air: (a) Its Necessity. (b) 
Effect of Impure Air. (c) Cleansers. (d Exam- 
ples. Questions. 

Section 3. Ventilation: (a) Causes for the Ne- 
cessity of Ventilation. (b) Danger of Drafts. (c) 
Some Simple Methods of Ventilating. Questions. 

Section 4. How To Breathe: (a) Its Import- 
ance. (b) Respiration. 1. Inspiration. 2. Expira- 
tion. (c) Manner of Breathing. (d) Effects of Im- 
proper Breathing. Questions. 

Section 5. Microbes or Smallest Organisms: (a) 
Proof of Presence of Microbes. (b) The Work 
They Do. (c_ Effect of Heat and Cold on Them. 
Questions. 

Section 6. Microbés—Preventing Attacks: (a) 
Causes of Various Diseases. (b) Different Ways of 
Preventing Contagion. (c) Comparison of Our 
Bodies and the Fields. (d) Presence of Microbes 
Everywhere. Questions. 

Section 7. The Blood: (a) As a Carrier of 
Nourishment. (b) Appearance Through a Micro- 
scope. (c) Coagulation. (d) Arteries and Veins. 
(e) Means of Knowing Whether an Artery or Vein 
Has Been Cut. (f Heart Action. (g) Effect of 
Overwork. (h) Ways of Helping the Blood to a 
Good Condition. Questions. 

Section 8. The Teeth and How to Take Care of 
Them: (a) Effect of Neglected Teeth Upon One’s 
Appearance. (b) Their Use. (c) Sets—Number 
in Each. (d) Composition of a Tooth. (e) Proper 
Care of Teeth. Questions. 

Section 9. Eating: (a) Hunger, as a Warning. 
(b) The Necessity of Knowing How, When and 
What to Eat. (c) Saliva—l. Its Uses. 2. Where It 
Comes From. (d Importance of Thorough Masti- 
cation. (e) Different Kinds of Food. (f) Regular- 
ity of Meals. (g) Instinct as a Guide. Question. 

Section 10. Care of the Skin: (a) The Pores, 
Pipes or Tubes. (b) Perspiration. (c) Good 
Effects of Cold Morning Bath. (d) Function of the 
Skin. (e) Composition of the Skin. (f) Necessity 
of Frequent Bathing. Questions. 

Section 11. The Muscles: (a) Various Ways of 
Locomotion. (b) Composition and Distribution of 
Muscles. (c) Number. (d) Effect of Exercise. (e) 
Grouping into Classes. (f) Facial Muscles. (g) 
Some Things to Be Avoided. Questions. 

Section 12. Care of the Eyes: (a) First in Im- 
portance of “Special Senses.” (b) Causes of De- 
fective Eyesight. (c) Care-Takers. (d) Near- and 
Far-Sightedness. (e) The Pupil. (f) Suggestions 
Regarding Care. Questions. 

Section 13. Hearing. The Ear: (a) Its Rank. 
(b) Location of Ear. (c) Different Parts. (d) 
Ways of Protecting the Ear. (e) Things to Avoid. 
Questions. 

Section 14. Smell—Taste—Touch. The Nose: 
(a) Where Located. (b) Uses of Nose. Taste: 
(a) Where Located. (b) Related to What. (c) 
Cultivation of. Touch: (a) Where Found. (b) 
Educating It. Questions. 

Section 15. Care of the Nails and Hands: (a) 
Carelessness. (b) Time Spent. (c) Articles Need- 
ed. (d) Preparation for Rough Hands. (e) Its 
Application. Questions. 

Section 16. Clothing: (a) Heat of Body as 


Compared with Outdoor Air. (b) Kinds for Differ- 
ent Seasons. (c) Effect of Tight Clothing. Ques- 
tions. 

Section 17. Proper positions in the Schoolroom: 
(a) Causes of Improper Positions. (b) Effect on 
Child. (c) How to Stand Correctly. Questions. 

Section 18. Exercise: (a) Early Mode of 
Living. (b) Kinds of Exercise. (c) Essential 
Points. (d) Time. Questions. 

Section 19. Hints for Treatment of Accidents: 


Question. 
PART II.—GOOD MANNERS. 

Section 20. Obedience, Honesty, Truthfulness: 
(a) Important Factors. (b) Definition of Obed- 
ience. (c) Obedience to all Law. (d) Discussion 
of Honesty. (e) Examples of Integrity. (f) The 
Effect of Truth. (g) False Impressions. 

Section 21. Home Manners or Politeness in the 
Home: (a) Habit. (b) Behavior Towards Par- 
ents. (c) Lessons Learned from Japanese. (d) 
Courtesy Towards Help. Memory Gems. 

Section 22. Table Manners: (a) Blessing. (b) 
Table Etiquette. Memory Gems. 

Section 23. Good Manners in the Schoolroom: 
(a) Respect for Teacher. (b) Importance of 
Prayer. c) Presence of Visitors. (d) Unselfish- 
ness. (e) Courtesy to Others. (f) Quietness. 
Memory Gems. 

Section 24. Good Manners in Public: ( a) Gen- 
eral Behavior. (b) Judged by Appearance. Mem- 
ory Gems. 

Section 25. Good Manners in Church: (a) En- 
tering. (b) Discussion. Memory Gems. 

Section 26. Good Manners in Business: (a) 
Effect. (b) Discussion. Memory Gems. 

Section 27. Good Manners and Good Form: 
(a) Voice. (b) Things to Cultivate. (c) Things 
to Avoid. (d) Errors. Memory Gems. 

Section 28. Habits: (a) Creatures of Habit. 
(b) Strengthening of Character (c) Repetition 
of Acts. (d) Formation. (e) Example. (f) 
Effect of Evil Habits. 

For sample copies, terms, etc., please address, 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, Publishers: 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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suited to women and children. 
Illustrated booklet free. Write 


Covered with ‘fo. 
today, your letter may save a life 


DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Ky. 
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OVERVALUING MARKING SYSTEMS. 

In the modern system, during the twelve years of the 
child's school life, we impress him with the importance 
of high marks to the degree where he says, “Get high 
marks; get them honestly if you can, but get high marks.” 

What is there to offer in lieu of this? Why not put in 
twelve years impressing the child with the thought that 
honest work, like virtue, is its own reward; that he is going 
to school to acquire power, and that this is achieved by 
each day doing his best, whether the result measures fifty 
or one hundred. It is important here to teach that in 
school and out, work tells. It is our business to encourage 
the slow and the quick with his thought. This plan teaches 
the doctrine of hope to all; the marking system, the doc- 
trine of despair to many. It is not more encouraging and 
more true to teach that the child who does his best and 
makes only fifty per cent is gaining more in the way of 
mental fibre and power than the one who makes ninety or 
one hundred per cent without full effort? Manifestly there 
ig no truer truth, no doctrine more wholesome, and yet 
we prefer to follow the old idea of pitting child against 
child in the nerve-racking and demoralizing competition 
for marks—a competition that is relentless; a strain that 
is unending. What wonder that at last the bow breaks, or 
the cord snaps, and to escape this tension the boy or girl 
leaves school? In our athletics we are wiser. We train 
carefully and gradually. Competition is only occasional 
and then for the briefest period. 

—Sup’t. Keating, (Colorado.) 


PLANNING THE WORK. 

There are three classes of teachers viz.: Those who 
plan in detail, those who plan haphazard, and those who 
do not plan at all. The second and third really belong 
inone group. I believe planning is the panacea for almost 

all ills to which a teacher is heir, because it makes 
for definiteness of effort and result and srystallizes hazy 


The “New Model” instructor for 
use with new model machines 


interested in this new book, just from the press. 
radically in advance of other texts now on the market in 


than hitherto considered feasible. 


should be familar. 
through systematic incorporation in the practice work. 


new book. Your correspondence is solicited. 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash 


MODERN TYPEWRITING 


TEACHING ORDERS giving pupils instruction in typewriting will be 
We believe it to be 


Three Important Features 


l THE FINGERING SCHEME, because of its simplicity and 
invariability, makes the student independent of his charts at an earlier point 


2. PROGRESSIVE LESSONS THOUGHOUT. 'No part of the A 
text consists of miscellaneous practice material or material for reference 
only. From cover to cover the book consists of progressively graded 
lessons, with definite practice requirements for each lesson. 


3. NO IMPORTANT DETAIL IS OMITTED of the hundreds of 
practical points of style and operation with which the efficient operator 
These points are madea part of the operator’s experience 


EVERY CATHOLIC TEACHER of typewriting should examine this 


J. A. LYONS & COMPANY 
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ideas into foreceful purposes. A teacher who sits down 
and plans her outlines once a month in detail, and then 
carries them out, is pretty apt to do some serious thinking 
and get at definite results. 

Again, planning makes work easier. If teachers who 
come out of the schoolroom tired realize wherein this 
weariness comes, it might spur them on to finding a way 
to do their work easier. Planning makes one stroke 
do the work of two and saves wear on the body. Plan- 
ning makes the head save the heels and saves the daily 
harrass of the soul. It doubles the value of time and 
divides the effort of discipline in two, since it foresees 
conditions and creates for emergencies. It provides work 
for the hour, and work is the key to discipline. A teacher 
who plans her work will have more available strength 
and time than the teacher who does not. There is much 
hit-or-miss work in the teacher’s life which might be 
obliterated. Teachers ought to plan their work monthly 
and daily, both in the essential and non-essential, in morn- 
ing talks as well as in arithmetic. As the month is the 
usual unit for grade meetings, it should form the unit of 
plan.—F. S. Brick. 


Bethlehem, forever glorious as the birthplace of the 
Saviour of the world, is situated on a limestone hill, and 
stands 2,750 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, in 
the midst of valleys planted with trees and vines. The 
town extends from east to west. The population is about 
6,600, of whom 4,000 are Catholics, 800 Greek and 700 
Armenian Schismatics, 100 Mohammedans, and a few 
Protestants. 


The church celebrates the Holy sacrifice of the Mass 
in nine different languages, viz., in Latin, Greek, Syriac, 
Chaldaic, Sclavonic, Wallachian, Coptic, Armenian and 
Ethiopic. Syriac is the language that was spoken by our 
Saviour and His Blessed Mother, as well as by the ma- 
jority of the Apostles. 


[SEND FOR CATALOGUES CATALOGUES 
Publishers, Stationers, 
851-853 SIxTH Ave. (cor. 48TH ST.) NEW 


READ OUR 


FRENGH ROMANS CHOISIS. 26 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN. | ities. Paper 60 cts., cloth 


85 cts., per volume. 
8 0 0 KS CONTES CHOISIS. 24 
Publishers of] Titles. Paper 25 cts., cloth 


the Bercy, Du-]40 cts. per volume. Mas- 
terpieces, pure, by well- 
methods known authors. Read ex- 
teachin g]tensively by classes; notes 
French and 
other lan- 
guages. 


in English. List on appli- 
cation. 


Entertainments 


RE easily arranged from our tree 
catalog of the Best Plays, Action 
Songs, Drills, Cantatas, etc. Our 
Pleasing Programs contain lists of 
select material well graded. Come 
to us for all Special Day, Last Day 
and Commencement material. 


The House that Helps will Help You. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. 


WRITE To 


THE WIDE 


NEW YORK AWAKE 
1133 Broadway RE AD ER S os 5 


and Chicago 


| 
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Shorthand Facts 
Worth Considering 


VERY official speed record exceeding 175 

words per minute is held by Pitmanic writers. 
Several have written over 200 words, and some 
over 250 words per minute. 


The highest percentages of accuracy at 
speeds of more than 140 words per 
minute have been made by Pitmanic 
writers. 


Barnes Brief (or Practical) Courses in Benn 
Pitman and Graham Shorthand follow such an 
order of presentation that the pupils adopt the 
very best style of writing. The same arrange- 
ment enables them to complete their work in 
less time. 


Teachers comment especially on the 
interest maintaind from start to 
finish. 

One Catholic teacher says: ““‘WE OWE 
ALL OUR SUCCESS TO YOU.”’’ 


Schools having tried systems which are adver- 
tised as newer and better, have found that the 
Benn Pitman and Graham systems, especially 
when taught by the Barnes’ method, are supe- 
rior. Not only are the possibilities greater, but 
the Barnes pupils become capable writers in 
less time. 


Prof. W. E. Keen, for the past two years an examiner 
in the Civil Service Commission in Washington, 
D. C., but now Principal of the Business Dept. of the 
Haskell Institute, a government school, at Lawrence, 
Kans., says: ‘‘We have been using your text for 
some time and expect to continue its use, as it is the 
best work on the best system we have been able to 
find.’’ Could any one be in better position to say, 
without prejudice, what systems are most reliable 
under conditions requiring both speed and accuracy? 


Tell us where you are teaching short- 
hand, and we will send you with our 
compliments, a paper-bound copy of 
either Benn Pitman or Graham Brief 
Course. 


Ask us about the Barnes’ Shorthand 
Certificates. Catholic pupils prize 
them highly. 


If you teach typewriting, ask for examination 
terms on the most helpful treatise on touch type- 
writing. Books at different prices and for 
different machines. WRITE TO-DAY. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
2201 Locust Street ST, LOUIS, MO, 


& World of Scie 


Notwithstanding the rapid advance of exploration in 
various parts of the globe, it is estimated that about 
20,000,000 square miles of the earth’s surface remain 
yet unexplored. The largest unexplored area is in Africa, 
6,500.000 miles, but even North America contains 1,500,000 
square miles of virgin territory. Most persons will be 
surprised to learn that there is three times as much land 
awaiting the foot of the pioneer in North America as in 
South America. 


Electricity, when unretarded by atmospheric influences, 
travels at the rate of 288,000 miles a second. Along a 
wire it is, of course, vastly slower; a perceptible period 
of time is occupied by the electric current in sending tele- 
grams. 


A curious method of sterilizing the air in rooms has 
been tried in Paris. Glycerin in small drops is scattered 
along a cylinder containing a suction fan, and the air 
pumped in it is thus charged with fine glycerin particles, 
— fall to the floor, carrying all dust and germs with 
them. 


A writer in Popular Electricity draws this picture of 
the city of the future: “It may not be a horseless city, 
but the great business of the warehouses, merchants, 
manufacturers and wholesalers will be transacted on 
electric trucks and most of the pleasure vehicles will be 
driven by eletricity; the work will be done by electricity; 
we will be kept warm in winter and cool in summer 
by electricity and nearly everything in this life of work 
or pleasure will be owing in a measure to electricity.” 


A Boston commission has been investigating the sub- 
ject of tuberculous children in the public schools of Boston 
and estimates the total number at not far from 5,000. Its 
recommendations in regard to schoolrooms would apply 
everywhere, when it says: 

“There would seem to be need in all schoolrooms of a 
more abundant supply of fresh air; of maintaining rooms 
at proper temperature, and the lower the better the air; 
of proper, sufficient and hygienic methods of dusting, 
frequently done; of the frequent washing of rooms; of 
frequent and prolonged airing of all parts of the school- 
house by open windows, and every means employed to the 
end that the place and air where the child spends so much 
of its life be as near as possible that of outdoors in a 
dustless region.” 

For the afflicted it regards with special favor the 
outdoor schools. 


Prof. Ewell reports that in the recent contest in micro- 
scopical measurements held by the Illinois Microscopical 
Society, the smallest measurement read was 1-2500 of an 
inch, The readings of Prof. Ewell, of Chicago, and F. T. 
Kelly, of Philadelphia, were judged to be of equal merit. 


Professor Poynting, in a recent lecture before the 
Midland Institute Scientific Society, offered some aston- 
ishing figures concerning the earth’s net weight. He 
placed it as 13 with 24 zeros after it—pounds. The mean 
density he figures out as 5.493. 


One of the blessings civilization has brought to us 
which we do not appreciate as we should is vaccination. 
It is stated by the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
that a recent smallpox epidemic in a Russian town wiped 
out the whole population of 1,000 persons except one man 
of seventy-two, who is insane through his experience. 


There are 2,754 languages. 


Pigments of more than 400 different colors are secured 
from coal. 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. learn slowly and laboriously or not 
Chicago is about to inaugurate an at all. It will be an experiment—one 
experiment in school work which will to which young people that have not 
undoubtedly be followed with interest | the time for or do not see the advant- 
by educators because of the remark- age of four years in our present high 
ably small percentage of boys and school formation will be presumably 
girls who enter high schools upon attracted. Whether so marked a de- 
the completion of their elementary pasture as it implies from the school 
grade work. The reason of this con- methods _and intents thus far pre- 
dition is not hard to trace. High vailing will be entirely successful time 
schools as at present established and alone. will tell. There are insistent 
conducted in this country are looked questions of paternalism involved in 
upon as institutions whose work is the project which sooner or later must 
meant to be a preparation for colleges, | come to the fore. 
and whether through disinclination to 
give the time needed for college train- DEATH OF A BRILLIANT 
ing or because of lack of means to re SISTER. 
take up the work profitably there are Sister M. Rita, of St. Mary’s aca- 
comparatively few among us who (demy, Notre Dame, Ind., the mother 
purpose to acquire a college training, house of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
Why then should they waste valuable died on Saturday, July 23, after a 
years in pursuing a course of studies long and painful illness, during which 
whose main intent is to make them she had submitted to a series of opera- 
ready for college? It is to meet this tions in the hope of saving her life. 
condition that the energetic superin- The immediate cause of death was 
tendent of the city schools of Chica- peritonitis. 
go, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, proposes Sister M. Rita was one of the most 
the experiment mentioned. brilliant and versatile and best loved 
She has arranged, for the benefit 
of pupils finishing the eighth grade 


practical character. The training to 


be given will comprise instruction in d d W ] 
shorthand, typewriting, mechanical reduce prices. € supply 
drawing, dressmaking, home nursing, books. Write for our new 


housekeeping and similar useful arts. Send in your orders early. 
Under the guidance of competent 


will be enabled to learn easily and 18-26 E. Van Buren St., 
quickly what they would otherwise 


| 
SHORTHAND} 


Isaac Pitman’s 
Shorthand 


Exclusively Re-Adopted by the New 
York Board of Education fora further 
peried of Five Years, Commencing 
January, 1910. 


Taught in the Following and Hundreds of other Leading Institutions: 

Teachers College, Columbia Assumption Academy, Utica, 

University, New York. N.Y. 

De LaSalle Institute, New York. 

St. John’s College, Fordham, 
N.Y. 


| manent 


University of Notre Dame, Ind. dyes 
waiting 


La Salle Academy, Providence, 
St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati, O Put 
Grace Institute, New York. St. Edward’s College, Austin, 
Tex 
St. John’ slyn, 
N.Y Holy Cross College, New 
Orleans, La. 
veonard s Academy, Sacred Heart Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Watertown, Wis. 


send 25 


Send for ‘“‘Why the Isaac Pitman System is the 
Best” and copy of “Pitman’s Shorthand 
Weekly.”’ 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF A FREE MAIL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square, New York 


Publishers of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand.” $1.50; 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 75; “Style-Book 
of Business English,” 85. 


Educational Color Work 


The colors in this crayon are per- 


# no smearing. 


twenty-four colors. 
Particulars to those interested, or 


taining the twenty-four colors. 


“AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


| Hygienic—Economical—Endorsed by 
teachers everywhere. Samples to 
teachers interested in a sanitary 


/ 
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members of her great community. In 
the world she was Miss Louise Hef- 
fernan, born Sept. 22, 1860, in Albany, 
N. Y.. a daughter of the late Briga- 
dier General James Heffernan, who 
served through the civil war. When 
she was quite young her parents 
moved to Salt Lake City, Utah. She 
received the habit of the Sisters of 
the Holy Cross in 1878, and in 1881 
made her profession. For years head 
of the English department and in- 
structress in literature at St. Mary’s, 
she brought those departments to 
a high standard. Not only did her 
talent display itself in a literary way, 
but she was closely identified with 
business affairs cf the great academy. 
She was the guiding factor in the edit- 
ing and publishing of “St. Mary’s 
Chimes,” the interesting and excel- 
lent monthly publication of the aca- 
demy. She leaves two brothers in 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CATHOLIC NEW ENGLAND. 
The New England States, according 
to William Sidney Rossiter, a census 


who reject the opportunity the pres- 
ent high schools offer, a two years’ 
course of further school work of a 


and School Supplies of every description, we will furnish at 


both new and _ second-hand 
Parochial School Catalog. 


teachers boys and girls, it is hoped, KEYSTONE BOOK CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 


“CRAYOLA” 


For 


Stenciling 
Arts and Crafts 


and brilliant; easily applied; no 
for colors to dry; no running; 


up in stick form in a variety of 


cents in stamps for a box con- 


schoolroom. 


“DUREL” 


Hard Drawing Crayon 
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official of Washington, may now be re- 
garded as the stronghold of Catholic- 
ism in this country. 

In Massachusetts, 355 persons in 
every thousand of total population 
were reported in 1906 as members of 
the Catholic-church; in Rhode Island, 
400; Connecticut, 298; New Hamp- 
shire, 277; New York, 278. Some of 
these proportions are double those 


shown sixteen years before. 

The non-Catholic communicants per 
1,000, of the states mentioned, num- 
bered but 148 in Massachusetts, 131 in 
Rhode Island, 195 in Connecticut, 149 
in New Hampshire, and 150 in New 
York; and practically all show a de- 
cline per 1,000 of total population 
from 1890 to 1906. 

In Massachusetts, with a population 


O you want better results? Are 
your graduates giving satisfac- 


tion and adding to the honor of their 
“y school? If not, look for the cause. 
: No school can go backward, and 


survive. There must be progress. Methods and Books should be modern. 


RACTICAL text-books are important elements in the success of hundreds 
of schools. The essential facts are clearly presented in such a manner that 
they are easily taught and easily learned, and the results are lasting: 


q There is a Practical text-book for every branch of commercial school work. 
Write for sample pages and prices. We pay the freight. 


The Practical Text Book Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Purchasers of School Furniture 


E call your attention to our illustration 

of an Adjustable Chair Desk. We have 
several different styles of these desks that 
we will be pleased at any time to send 
samples to prospective purchasers. We also 
continue to manufacture and sell Standard 
and Faultless school desks, opera and as- 
sembly seating. 

Our Adjustable Chair can be furnished 
revolving or semi-revolving,. 

Watch this space for illustrations of new 
and improved school furniture, Ask usabout 
Silica Blackboards. They are the best. We 
are in position to furnish you anything in 
School Supplies. Best goods, lowest prices. 
We want your business. 

Be sure and get our prices on anything 
yo need in this line before you place your 
order. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A NECESSITY TO EFFECTIVE SCHOOL WORK 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW CREATION. . 


A NEW WORD IS FOUND — igloo, monoplane, 

helium. What doesitmean? How pronounced? 

Origin? Spelling? The new work gives the cor- 

rect final answers. Over 400,000 Words and 
Phrases defined. 

A SYNONYM IS NEEDED. The New Interna- 

tional suggests just the word you seek. The 

fullest and most careful treatment of syno- 


nyms in English. 


YOU LONG FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA for 


full information on a subject. The New 


International provides this also. 


CONVENIENCE MEANS TIME 


GAINED. The new page arrangement 

will save many hours each term. A 
**Stroke of Genius.’’ 

EDITOR IN CHIEF, Dr. Wm. T. Harris. 


6000 Illustrations that define. 2700 Pages. 
SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS should procure at 


mee ‘‘ This most remarkable single volume ever 
published.’’ It cost nearly half a million dollars. 


ae . WRITE for Specimen Pages. If you are a teacher ask for 
booklet ‘‘Use of the Dictionary.” FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PUBLISHERS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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of a little over 3,000,000, approxi. 
mately 900,000 are descendants of the 
native stock, and probably over 1,000. 
000 persons in the commonwealth are 
available from which to draw member. 
ship for the non-Catholic churches, 
and this is practically the same num. 
ber that were thus available in 1850, 

The same official says that the non. 
Catholic population has not increased 
in New England for sixty years. 


GRADUATES AT FIFTY-TWO. 

Brother Simeon, a member of the 
Xaverian Brothers, this summer com. 
pleted a course at the Ohio State uni- 
versity. He is fifty-two years old. 

“But I shall not say,” he says, “that 
my education is complete. One’s edu- 
cation is never complete. I have been 
at school all my life and shall be at 
school as long as I live.” 

The Xaverian Brotherhood conducts 
three schools for teaching agriculture. 
Brother Simeon was selected to found 
and open a fourth agricultural college, 
It will be in the Pennsylvania hills 
near Gettysburg. 

As a preparation for his new charge, 
Brother Simeon, already a graduate of 
many noted institutions and acade- 
mies, including four schools of agri- 
culture in France and one in the pro- 
vince of Quebec, Canada, and recently 
a professor in an academy at Louis- 
ville, was entered as a pupil at the 
Ohio State university. He elected the 
course in practical agriculture. 


MEMORIAL TO TEACHER. 

Six months ago the Children of 
Mary of the Sacred Heart Convent, St. 
Louis, desiring to erect a memorial to 
the late Mother Aitken, for many 
years head of their society, were ad- 
vised by Archbishop Glennon to build 
homes for others. Accordingly plans 
were made for a farm colony and a 
site on the St. Francis River, in Dunk- 
lin County, Mo., selected. Money was 
raised among the members for the 
building of a chapel, which was dedi- 
cated to the Sacred Heart. The farms 
are laid out in model fashion, an ex- 
pert agriculturist having taken up his 
abode in the colony to direct the sett- 
lers in scientific methods of farming. 
The colony has been named Wilhel- 
mina, in honor of the Queen of Hol- 
land, as it will include many Holland- 
ers. It is under the direction of Rev. 
Father Tessalar. 

Archbishop Glennon is very enthusi- 
astic over the “Back to the Farm” 
movement. His idea of the farm has 
added features to that of the National 
Farm oHmes Association. He deems 
religion to be the keynote of success, 
and will endeavor to have a chapel! of 
some kind begun hereafter. It was 
this thought that inspired him when 


NEW PLAYS. 
(By “Clementia.”) 


1. The Frolic of the Bees and 
Butterflies 40c 


Sold only at St. Patrick’s Convent 
of Mercy, Park Ave. and Oakley 
Boulevard, Chicago, 
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Ficademies and Colleges 


Some boarding institutions where special and higher courses are offered. 
For the information of teachers, pastors and graduate pupils. 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers—Oldest 
Catholic College in New England—Largest 
Catholic College in America. Magnificent, 
healthful location, new buildings, library, 

mnasium and baths, modern equipment 
throughout. .Board and tuition, $260 per 
annum. 

Bulletins of information on application to 
Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, 8S. J., President. 

COLLEGE OF ST. ANGELA (Ursuline). 

New Rochelle, New York. 

Half hour from New York, in the most 
beautiful section of the state. Extensive 
grounds, commodious buildings. All home 
advantages. Chartered by State to confer 
degrees. 

URSULINE SEMINARY—Regular prepar- 
story school. Catalogue on application. 

Address MOTHER SUPERIOR. 
ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 

Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ill. 

Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Combining advantages of city and country. 
Commercial and high school. Courses to- 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 


SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 


St. John’s University 


Collegeville, Minn. 


ARGEST and best-equipped Catholic 

boarding college in the Northwest 
Conducted bv Benedictine Fathers. 
Unrivalled location, 75 miles northwest 
of the Twin Cities. Splendid facilities for 
recreation and study. Terms; $220 per 
annum. For catalog, etc,, address 


The Very Rev. RECTOR 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


he suggested the colony of Wilhel- 
mina. 

School officials cannot give too 
close attention to the sanitary condi- 
tion of their buildings. Bad plumbing 
and poorly ventilated toilet rooms are 
the source of much ill health among 
teachers and pupils. It is not policy 
to wait until something happens be- 
fore looking into conditions. Much 
information along this line may be 
had from a booklet, “A Few Points 
on Sanitation For Schools,’ which 
may be obtained free by writing to 
a O. Nelson Mfg. Co., Edwardsville, 

A very interesting and_ helpful 
treatise on “The Dictionary in the 
Schoolroom,” from the pen of Prof. 
Thomas H. Briggs, of the Eastern 
Illinois Narmal School, has been pub- 
lished by the G. C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass., and will be sent 


free to teachers on request. Some 
of the points covered by Prof. Briggs 
are: Finding words, diacritical marks 
and accent, pronunciation, definitions, 
derivation of words and general sug- 
gestions. 


CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL 


AND PIO NONO COLLEGE 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 

The Normal Department offers a 
complete course in all branches neces- 
sary to fit its graduates for positions 
of teachers and organists. 

The Music Course is intended for 
students wishing to prepare them- 
selves exclusively for the office of 
organist and choir-director. 

The Commercial Course iscomplete 
in all its details, including instruction 
in Phonography and Typewriting. 

For catalogue and turther information 


address THE RECTOR, 


Holy Rosary Academy, Corliss, Wis. 


Conducted By the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Boarding School For 

Young Ladies. 


The Academy main- 
tains seven fully 
equipped departments 
of study, each offering 
thorough courses: An 
Elementary Depart- 
ment; A Commercial 
Department; A De- 
partment of Expres- 
sion; An Academic 
Department; A Con- 
servatory of Music; 
A Department of Art; 
A Department of 
Economy. 


For Catalogue apply 
to 


DIRECTRESS 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABET 


Convent Station 
New Jersey. 


(One hour from New York City. 


) 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 
COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the degree of B. A. and B.S. SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
—Required for entrance, two years of college work. SCHOOL OF MUSIC—A course leading to 


the degree of B. M 


ACADEMY—A High course of four years. Full college preparatory grade. Grammar and 


Primary departments separate 


Registered by the University of the State of New York and the New Jersey State Board 


of Education. 


Apply for Year Book to the Secretary. 


o% PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


— and — 


Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


Conducted by the VY 


/ oF The Practical Home Educator 


Five handsome volumes. 

Prepared as an aid to teachers. 

In large, clear, pleasing type. 

Fully and beautifully illustrated. 

In perfect harmony with modern 
methods of teaching and school 
requirements. 

It fills the everyday needs fully. 

Write for sample pages and particulars to 


THE DIXON - HANSON CO. 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Fathers of the Society of Jesus 


Collegiate, Academic, and 
Commercial Departments. 


For Particulars apply to the 


Rev. PRESIDENT 
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Kerney’s “Compendium of Historv, 
Ancient and Modern,” revised and en- 
larged by Charles H. McCarthy, Ph. 
D. of the Catholic University at 
Washington, has just been published 
by the John Murphy Company of 
Baltimore. The history has been 
brought down to the year 1909. New 
illustrations have been added, includ- 
ing twenty colored maps. The his- 
tory is divided into twenty books. 
The first book contains a resume of 
ancient history; the socond, the great 


SEVENTH EDITION of 


“A Lady and 
Her Letters” 


By KATHERINE E. Conway 
Ready About August 20, 1910 


Carefully Revised and Brought 
up to date by the addition of a 
Chapter: 


“TYPEWRITER AND 
TELEPHONE MANNERS.” 


HIS book hasalready been used 

in the best Catholic Schools of 
America as a text book or for 
supplementary reading. Present 
indications are for a still larger 
demand tor the revised edition. 
The price remains 50 cents per 
single copy, witha liberal discount 
for school orders. 


Order trom the Publishers: 


Messrs. Thomas J. Flynn & Company 


64 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


Or from local Bookstore. 


empires of antiquity, the third is de- 
voted to Greece and the fourth to 
Rome. Book five begins modern his- 
tory, and the following thirteen are 
devoted to the different countries in 
their turn. Book nineteen gives a 
brief history of the Catholic church 
and in book twenty we find short bio- 
grapical sketches of eminent people, 
with a chronological table. As a text 
book, or book of reference, the Com- 
pendium should be of great value. 


An important gathering of the near 
future will be the first National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, which 
meets in Washington, September 25- 
28. The object of the conference is to 
bring together leaders of every de- 
partment of charity work from every 
section of the country, and, by the 
discussion of every phase of Catholic 
charity, improse the entire field of 
Catholic enedavor. 


Sister Mary Hyacinth, one of the 
twenty Sisters of St. Francis, who 
went to Minnesota from Illinois in 
1877, and established a motherhouse 
of the order at Rochester, Minn., died 
July 14, of a complication of diseases 
developing from neuritis, from which 
she had been a sufferer for some time. 
The news of her death was a shock to 
her large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances in the southern part of 
Minnesota, where she had labored for 
more than thirty years. 


School and Kindergarten Supplies 


Artand Handwork Materials and 
Teachers’ Aids. Our catalogue will 
appeal to you for its completeness 
and many unique features. Send for it. 


Garden City Educational Co. 
169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il 


“There is one good thing about cheap 


automobiles,” said a “‘victim’’—‘‘they do not last long.”’ 


The same way with so-called 
They may look cheap on paper, but they are very 
in the long run with the constant necessity of 
patching and replacing. There are no such 


boards. 
expensive 
re-blackening, 
drawbacks with our 


“cheap”? imitation black- 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


reasonable in first cost, the most enconomical boards on the 


market, sanitary and eye soothing. 


this before you purchase. 


Give us a chance to prove 


If you haven’t sent for our free booklet showing how to 
judge, specify and install blackboards, you had better do so 


now. 
and forget about it. 


The next minute you may be thinking of something else 


Penn’a Structural Slate Co., 
Cecil Bldg., Easton, Pa. 


A Catholic Normal School for the 
archdiocese has been built at New Oy. 
leans. A few years ago it was not 
thought possible that a  conyent 
school could secure from the State 
equal rights with secular institutions 
However, the Dominican Sisters oj 
St. Mary’s Academy have obtained by 
an act of legislature all the right; 
and privileges necessary to place their 
graduates on the same footing 4; 
those of the State Normal. 


At the close of the recent retreat 


for the clergy of the diocese of Gal. | 


veston, Bishop Gallagher announced, 
among other regulations, that hence. 


forth all parish schools started in the J 


diocese must be free schools, that js 
to say, the schools must be supported 
by the parish in general, who pay the 
teachers out of the parish fund, no 
tuition whatever being collected from 
the pupils. 

The Dominican Sisters at Sinsina. 
awa, Wis., forming the congrevation 
of the Most Holy Rosary, met in gen. 
eral assembly at the motherhouse, 
St. Clara convent, on August 6, and 
unanimously elected to the Ofiice oj 
Mother General of their congrevation, 
Sister Mary Samuel Coughlin, to suc- 
ceed their late lamented Mother Mary 
Emily Power, of holy and happy mem- 
ory. 

Five Dominican nuns of the commr- 
nity in Brooklyn sailed recently for 
Porto Rico, where they are to take 
charge of the new Dominican convent 
which is shortly to be dedicated there 
The sisters are in charge of Mother 
Hilaria and they volunteered to go to 
the island. One of the purposes for 
which they are going is to establish 
schools for the education of the native 
children. Mother Hilaria has taught 
and superintended many of the Don- 
inican schools in Brooklyn. 


Rev. Mother Mary Praxedes Carty 
has been elected for the third time, as 
Mother General of the Loretto Sister- 
hood in the United States. The elec 
tion took place at the Motherhouse 
at Loretto, Ky., on July 17. The term 
is for six years. 


Not before the end of twenty years 
will the Gregorian chant, ordered by 
Pope Leo XIII. in his famous en- 
cyclical, “Motu proprio,” come into 
general use in the United States. This 
is the prediction of Nicola Montani, 
choir director of St. John’s Catholic 
church, Philadelphia, and an authority 
on liturgical music. Mr. Montan 
was in Indianapolis recently {or @ 
visit with his family, and was quoted 
to the above effect. 


STATE MAPS. 

Now Is The Time to remit sub- 
scription for the new school yeas, 
thus benefiting by the rate of $I pe 
year in advance. Subscribers sent: 
ing $2 will receive two years’ creil 
and also a large, new map of thei 
state (28x21) showing counties 1! 
separate colors; all cities, towns 
(with population figures) and 
roads. These maps are especially dt 
signed for studying home and stat? 
geography, the text book maps bei 
too small for the purpose. 
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B animals look pretty on red backgrounds. 


Che Catholic School 


SELECTING AND HANGING PICTURES. 

In selecting pictures for the walls, consider three points: 
(1) Subject; (2) quality; (3) size. Those pictures that 
are to find a permanent place in the room must be dis- 
tinctly artistic. Such are the copies of the old master- 
pieces and of many modern works of art. Occasionally 
excellent colored reproductions of beautiful pictures of 
fowers and landscapes by well known artists are obtain- 
able; while the pictures of birds and animals given to us 
by colored photography are charming. Rather have a 
few good pictures than many questionable ones. | 

Get a few large, good copies of the most beautiful sub- 
ects you can find, pictures that will inspire both you and 
the children. Add to these from time to time. Usually 
select neutrally colored mounts—black, gray, brown or 
dull green. Sometimes the colored pictures of birds or 
Have as many 
of your pictures under glass as possible, so that they will 
be kept clean. Place a dark strip of heavy paper or card- 
board above the blackboard. Secure a few reproductions 
of good paintings, some portraits, geographical or his- 
torical pictures, not too many at a time, and place them 
on the strip of dark paper. Make a study of each picture 
until pupils are familiar with every one in the room. 

— Emily Jacobs. 

NOTE: We would be pleased to have subscribers 

inform us as to new Catholic schools opened in their city 


f either this year or last. 


‘‘Please enter my name for an additional subscription to The Jour- 
nal, I have been accustomed, after glancing through my copy, to pass 
iton to the teachers of St. Jerome’s school; but I find its contents so 
valuable that I want to keep an extra copy on hand for myself.’’— 
Rev. P. A. McLaughlin, St. Jerome’s Church, Chicago. 


‘We find The Journal a real help and source of inspiration in our 
school work. Success to it.’’—Sisters of Mercy, Greenville, Miss. 


‘‘We desire to renew our subscription to your indispensable 
monthly, The Catholic School Journal.’’—Convent of Mary Immacu- 
late, Key West, Fla. 


‘‘The Journal is a most excellent periodical for teachers. Wishing 
it the patronage which it so richly deserves, I am,’’—Brother Michael, 
§, M. Immac. Conception School, Washington, D. C. 


‘‘We are delighted with The Journal, and would rather give up 
any of the other journals than yours. It is just what is wanted in the 
schools.’’—Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Vincent’s, Philadelphia. 
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New Revised and Enlarged Editions 


Brought down to 1910 


KERNEY’S COMPENDIUM 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY 


AND 


FREDET’S MODERN HISTORY 


Revised and Enlarged by 
Pror. CHARLES H. McCARTHY, Ph. D. 


Head of Department of American History, Catholic University 


of America 


Profusely Illustrated with Colored Maps and Half-tone 
Engravings 


Special Rates for Introduction 


JOHN MURPHY CoO. 
Publishers BALTIMORE, MD. 


Headquarters for School Supplies 


]F you own the books in use in your Schools 


YOU NEED THE PROTECTION OF THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
TO MAKE THEM LAST LONGER AND KEEP CLEANER 


[F You DO NOT own the books 


WHY NOT DO AS HUNDREDS OF OTHER PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS DO? 


Sell covers to the Scholars at the following rates: 


SIZES 1, 2, and 3 FOR ORDINARY SIZE BOOKS 
SIZE 4 FOR SMALL GEOGRAPHIES 
SIZE 6 FOR LARGE GEOGRAPHIES 


2 CENTS EACH 
3 CENTS EACH 
4 CENTS EACH 


This will enable your Scholars to RESELL their books at the Second Hand Book Store 
at a price fully 50 PER CENT MORE than though the books were 
worn out, dilapidated and soiled. 


IT’S A BIG HELP TO THE SCHOLARS AT NO EXPENSE TO THE SCHOOL 
We Will Furnish FREE A Rubber Stamp of Two Lines 


(which may be used on our Form B style of printing) with every order of 1000 assorted sizes, 1, 2 & 3 


| G. W. HOLDEN 
| President 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS (Waterproof—Leatherette) 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSSETS 


M. C. HOLDEN 
Secretary 
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Cadet Muskets 
and Rifles 


For Boys’ Brigade and Mitiary Schools 


LL makes and kinds, Breechload- 
ing or Muzzleloading, prizes from 
$2.00 upwards. Also Equipments, 
Uniforms, Swords for Officers. 
Everything in the line. 


@ We have furnished thousands of 
Guns and Outfits to cities and schools 
all over the United States, over 3000 
to our City of Boston for its schools, 
and among Private Schools the 
‘‘Paulist Fathers’? of Chicago, to 
whom we would refer. 


also High Grade Athletic Goods 


WE are leading Outfitters for 
Schools, Colleges and Clubs in 
all parts of the Country, in every 
branch of Sports in their season. 
Complete assortment of Base Ball, 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball, and Athletic 
Clothing, Sweaters, Jerseys, Boxing 
Gloves, Fencing Supplies, etc. 


{ Special prices quoted on full team 
orders. Send for our catalogues 
specifying whether for Athletics or 
Military. 


WM. READ & SONS 


107 Washington St. Boston 


Established 1826 


“THE HOUSE THAY HELPS THE TEACHER” 
W. H. WILLIS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 4th and Elm Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


’ i by W. M. Peters, while not 
Peters’ Modern Pianoforte Method, not 
structor’’ comes nearer making such a feat possible than any 
book yet published. Most carefully fingered and consistently 
graded. Heavy paper binding in cloth back. Introductory 
price, 60c. 
The Beginner or the First Steps in Piano Music by A. O. Rob 
§ erson. Takes the pupil from the first rudiments 
of notation, up through the various scales in all the Major and 
Minor Keyes. The latter part of the book contains a number of 
Henry Weber’s arrangements of the old familiar airs, and a 
very comprehensive dictionary of all necessary musical terms, 
Paper binding. Introductory price, 38c. 


Exercises in Scales and Arpeggies =-Sederbere:, Embracing 
minor keys, both Melodic and Harmonic. Exercises in broken 
chords. Broken Chords of the Dominant Seventh, and its inver- 
sions. Dominant Seventh Arpeggios with inversions. Chords 
of the Diminished Seventh, and an exhaustive treatise on Thirds. 
Durably bound in heavy paper. Introductory price, 67c. 


Selected Studies in four books, compiled by Hans Reutling. 
Selected from the best p°dagogic materials, 
carefully graded. These studies are a part of the regular curric- 
ulum of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Introductory 
price, each volume, 38c. 


Studies for the Acquirement of Sight Singing 4; Director 


of the Cincinnati College of Music. Ex-president M. T.N 
Book 1 Diatonic Studies. 

Book 2 Interval Studies. 

Book 3 Harmonic and Free Studies. 
This work is the culmination of twenty-five years of Sight Sing. 
ing teaching in the best schools of America. All exercises are 
melodious and are within easy range of all voices. Many exer- 
cises are written in two or three parts, and in all cases the lower 
part is printed in both the Bass and Treble Clefs. 


by Mrs. Mary B. Ehrmann. Con- 
The Childs Song Garden tains forty beautiful songs with 
ranges easily sung by any child, accompaniments any one can 
play, set to the most beautiful words of Stevenson, Riley, Field, 
Dickens and many others. Beautifully bound in full buckram, 
with fitting illustrations by Dixie Selden. Price, $1 
OUR CATALOGUE CONTAINS MANY HELPS TO THE TEACHER AND 
STUDENT. 4a-COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


Introductory, C, 


IT PAYS TO BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


Noiseless Desks 


Hygienic 
Comfortable 
Durable 

and guaranteed 


Our desks embody 
the most progressive 
ideas in construction 
and design, and we 
confine ourselves to 
only the best materials 
obtainable. 


ADJUSTABLE DESKS are the ‘‘modern idea’’ in desks. 
The adjustable feature is one of vast importance. If 
you don’t know about them ask us. 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS Combining strength and excellence of 
design. Prices lowest consistent with quality. 
BLACKBOARDS and SUPPLIES . complete line, including 
Olmstead Artificial Slate. 


Complete Catalogue and special Booklets on request. 
Address DEPT. A. C. 


| American Seating Company 


215 Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH 


WE MANUFACTURE PUBLIC SEATING EXCLUSIVELY 
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Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English 


Th, 
are Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English 


bumor of the School Room 


In the schools of a Connecticut town measures were Judson & Bender’s Graded Literature Readers 


recently taken to test the children’s eyesight. As the 
doctor finished each school, he gave the principal a list 
of the pupils whose eyes needed attention, and requested 
him to notify the children’s parents to that effect. 

One night, soon after the opening of the fall term, 
a little boy came and a, his father the following note, 
duly signed by the principal: 

ir nneren Dear Sir: It becomes my duty to in- Reed’s Word Lessons 
form you that your son shows decided indications of as- 
tigmatism, and his case is one that should be attended 
to without delay.” 

The next day the father sent the following answer: 

“Dear Sir: Whip it out of him. Yours truly, 


Reed’s Primary Speller 


ee eee ; HE above are a few of our popular text- 

“Johnny,” asked the teacher, “how much is seven 
times nine?” books that are in extensive use throughout 
“T don’t remember.” 


“Who discovered America?” the United States, and in every respect adapted 
did know, but I forgot.” 

“What is an isthmus?” to the practical needs of the schoolroom. A 
“T don’t remember.” 


“You don’t remember! Take your seat, sir. You'll catalogue will be forwarded upon application to 
never amount to anything in this world.” 

But he did. He is now drawing $75,000 per year as 
chief forgetter for a large corporation. 


aiken Charles E. Merrill Co. 
Teacher—How many kinds of poetry are there? 


Pupil—Three. 44-60 East 23rd Street New York 
Teacher—What are they? 


Pupil—Lyric, dramatic and epidemic. 


Teacher—Johnnie, who compiled our first dictionary? 
Johnnie—Daniel Webster. 

Teacher—No, it was’nt Daniel, it was Noah. 
Johnnie—I thought Noah compiled the ark. 


Sk OUR strongly 
e eto Nl S and accurately 
mounted prep- 
arations are purchased regularly by the 
leading Medical and Literary Colleges 
of this Country, year after year. Also 
by the United States Government. My 
skeletons were given the Highest Award 
and two special diplomas at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
We also prepare Skeletons of Types of 
Animals, for the Biological Laboratory. 
Send for details of Type Collections. 


Anatomical Models 


We manufacture a series of models, 
illustrating both the entire Human 
Torso, andalso its individual organs, 
the latter greatly enlarged. Alsoaseries 
of models representing enlarged dissec- 
tions of the Animals commonly studied, 
the Starfish, Clam, Earthworm, Frog, 
etc. These models are made by us, do 
not pay duty, hence are cheaper than 
those sold by importers and can be 
shipped immediately. They have 
been purchased by our great universities, 
normal schools and others. 


Mother—Where have you been this afternoon, Johnny? 

Johnny (uneasily)—Sunday school. 

Mother—Then how is it you smell of fish and are so 
wet? 

Johnny (desperately)—Teacher told us the story of 
Jonah and the whale. 


@ 


ABOUT THIS TIME AND EVERY YEAR , 
ONE ALWAYS MEETS THIS CREATURE QUEER. 
He WAS A BELL AND RINGS AND SINGS, 
AND THIS THE MESSAGE THAT HWE BAINGS. 
“Come om! Comes om? Come om WITH ME! 
YOUA TIME IS UP. HA-HA! 
ge UNLESS YOU WANT TO BE A DUNGE , 
COME OM ALO 
Vie 


J 


SCHOOL av ones?” 


We also import, duty free, the elaborate dissecting 
models of Auzoux andother European makers. Catalogue 
and large half tones on request. 


Anatomical Laboratory of 


CHARLES H. WARD, “The Lenox” 


3 to Il Prospect St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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“ANDREWS” -It Costs No [lore. 
Why Hesitate? Why Not Buy 


ScHOoL FURNITURE 


that you know is absolutely right? 


For nearly half a century the term ‘‘Andrews 
Quality” has stood for all this is most desirable in 
school furniture construction. It stands for that 
to-day—for splendid designs, dependable castings, 
perfectly seasoned woods, handsome, durable 


finish—for genuine worth through and through. 


We are Headquarters for FIBRITE and Slale Blackboard 


We supply EVERYTHING in the way of equipment for schools, 
colleges and universities—Pupils’ Desks, Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs, Bookcases, Tables, Recitation Seats, Auditorium Seating, 
Laboratory Equipment, Manual Training Benches, Gymnastic 
Apparatus, Etc. 


School Supplies at Low Prices 


We can furnish all your miscellane- 
ous equipment, too—school bells, flags, 
wire window guards, window shades, 
maps, globes, clocks, crayons, erasers, 
etc., etc.—anything and everything you 
need in the way of supplies. 


OUR FACTORIES AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t Fail to Gel Our Prices. WE’LL SAVE YOU MONEY! 
And Nowhere Can You Gel Beller Goods or More Prompt Service 


THE A. H. ANDREWS COMPANY 


(Easily the Largest Independent Producer of School Goods in the World.) 
Established 1865 


CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK, SEATTLE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
174-176 Wabash Ave. 1161-1165 Broadway. 508-512 First Ave., S. 673-681 Mission SI. 
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“ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
oS ing can be made on a Lawton 


— 


314x644, Folder, Linen Stock, 
Nine or less month term, Sig- 
nature for parent, Promotion 


music, drawing, or any writ- 
[> Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 


‘ of work. 
THE "Standard”’for quality, quan- Blank, Arrangement Complete. 
tity, variety, economy, and satisfac- The HEKTOGRAPH 00. 
tion can be had only of the makers Der dozen 10 cents; with en ~<a 
of the large lines of School and Com- Envelopes 15 cents. HISTORICAL 
mercial Chalk, Wax, Solid and Dust- Samples and our Catalogues free. 


SCHOOL MAPS 


leas Crayons of all kinds. NEW YORK and PENNSYLVANIA 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. co, | | [HE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY 


New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


oo LAIR WRITING FLUID POWDER 


This Powder makes a Writing 
Fluid equal to any sold in liquid form. 


Latest, Largest. Best 
Descriptive Circulars Free 
Est.1828 BRIDGMAN, 86 Warren St., N. Y. 


Box 90 


Danvers, Mass. 


School and Kindergarten Supplies 


Artand Handwork Materials and 
Teachers’ Aids. Our catalogue will 


Writes a bright blue; turns a permanent appeal to you for its completeness 
black. Will not fade like the ordinary and many unique features. Send for it. 
AQVOR Y A inks. It is the ideal ink for Banks, Garden City Educational Co, 
CHI Offices, Business Colleges, etc., where 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
NEp the best grade of ink is required. 
‘“JUSTRITE’’ BLACK INK POW- 


DER makes a very good ink for ordi- 
nary letter writing or common school 


OM PANY use. No FREEzING; No BREAKAGE OR 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT T0 PAY. 
«“Justrite”’ Cold Water Paste Pow- 


= 
2 
Teach Arithmetic 


MAKERS OF der. _ This Powder makes a very good Gawer tins. Thov’te 0 wonder- 

. substitute for Libray Paste, costing only | aid—make teaching ten times easier. 

Reliable Laundry about one-fourth as much. Will not Every imaginable sort of a problem is 

ea out and explained so anyone can 

. spoil; can be mixed as needed in cold understand. When you are confronted by 

M h water; no cooking necessary. Putup in one of those knotty little problems that are 

ac Inery sealed packages. Special inducements So easy to forget just turn to your Arith- 
to School Boards and users of large 

General Offices and Factory: quantities. Prepared by 


metic Help and find the information 
218 to 224 No. Clinton St. CHICAGO George Manufacturing Co, (aot incorporated) 


you want right away. Worth many times 
their cost to any teacher. All the most 
2931 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


approved methods followed in both the 
work and explanation of the problems. 
Two volumes, handsomely and sub- 
stantially bound inrich silk cloth. 630 pages; 
over 200 illustrations and colored plates. 
The price of this great work is only §2., 
prepaid. We've sold thousands and every 
teacher who owns a set would not be with- 
out Arithmetic Help at any cost. Send 
for a set now—if you’re not fully pleased 
return books and get your money back. 


Safe, Sanitary, Fireproof, 
and Economical. Classic 
Beauty of Design. Easily 
applied over old plaster or 
wood. Ask for Catalog. 
ST. PAUL ROOFING, CORNICE & ORNAMENT COMPANY, ST. PAUL, U.S. A. 


Makers of Skylights, Crosses, Roofing, Ventilators, etc. 


STANDARD SALES CO. 
32 Fifth Ave. Chicago, III. 


The success attained and the 
continued growing demand, is 
sufficient to attest the individual 
quality and repeating character 
of the U. S. INK WELL. 


a" — Write for Prices and 
Pat, Jan, 19.06 Testimonial Circular 


U. INKWELL CoO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Des Moines, la. Evansville, Ind. 


GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


FREE CATALOG 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS © 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Most Satisfactory School Supplies and Furniture—The “FLANAGAN” Line 


UR extensive line includes ‘‘Everything for Schools,’’ Supplies, Furniture, Industrial 
Material, Kindergarten Goods. We offer goods that are right in quality, interesting 
Prices and prompt reliable service. The Number TEN CATALOGUE contains 
goods of true value and merit for schools everywhere. Our line is the most complete and 
is kept in advance of the schools’ requirements. Twenty- -eight years of successful 
business experience enables us to serve you efficiently. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for Number Ten Illustrated Catalogue. It is sent free. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., 338 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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ATTENTION, PIANO TEACHERS. 


For 50c I will mail to your address the follow- 
ing 12 teaching pieces, composed, fingered, by the 
great Norwegian composer Carl Millegram. All grade 
one and two. Each and every piece a gem of melody: 
“Little New Year March,” “Sleigh Ride Galop,” “Song 
of the Robin Mazurka,” “Welcome Rain Drops,” “May- 
pole Dance,” “Breath of Roses Waltz,” “The Lonely 
Frogs Serennde,’ “The Harvester’s Refrain,” “The 
Merry Fruit Pickers,’ “The Leaves Party Schottische,” 
“Fluttering Snow Flakes Waltz,” “Joyous Christmas 
Bells.” 


ATTENTION, GUITAR AND MANDOLIN TEACHERS. 


Are You a Progressive Teacher? 

Then examine the Stahl Mandolin, Guitar and 
Banjo Methods. 22 years teaching experience (10 
years at Marquette University, Milwaukee) has en- 
abled me to produce beyond doubt the most modern 
and complete methods extant. The Stahl Mandolin 
Methods is the only American method published 
teaching the correct Italian system of using the plec- 
trum. Stahl’s methods are used by such world re- 
nowned teachers as Wm. Foden, J. J. Derwin, Geo. 
Krick, Fred. Bacon, H. F. Odell, W. J. Kitchner, M. A. 
Bickford, and thousands of others. The reason why 
you can guess. 


STAHL’S MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS, AND VIOLINS. 


The Instruments of Quality. WM. C. STAHL’S 22 
years of practical experience teaching mandolin, gui- 
tar and banjo ought to mean a great deal to every 
purchaser of dependable instruments—and dependable 
instruments purchased from a firm backed by years of 
experience and unquestionable reputation are the only 
ones fit to invest in. THE STAHL REPUTATION has 
been built up solely upon UNQUESTIONABLE QUAL- 
ITY, UNQUESTIONABLE VALUE, AND UNQUES- 
TIONABLE INTEGRITY. The name STAHL on an in- 
strument is equivalent to the word STERLING ON 
SILVER—both mean perfection the world over. We 
acknowledge no COMPETITORS when it comes to inti- 
mate knowledge of the mandolin and guitar and ac- 
knowledge no COMPETITION IN SELLING THE 
BEST FOR THE LEAST MONEY. We are the only 
house in the world that can supply both the violin 
form of constructed mandolin as well as the regula- 
tion shape. Let us send you a STAHL to compare with 
any make you may select. Be your own judge, as we 
do not consider ourselves the only ones on earth capa- 
ble of judging a musical instrument. Send for cata- 
logues and testimonials of the World’s Greatest 
Artists. 

WM, C. STAHL, 211 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Maker of the finest and sweetest toned mandolins 
and guitars in the world. 


IT PAYS TO BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


Noiseless Desks 


Hygienic 
Comfortable 
Durable 

and guaranteed 


Our desks embody 
the most progressive 
ideas in construction 
and design, and we 
confine ourselves to 
only the best materials 
obtainable. 


ADJUSTABLE DESKS are the ‘‘modern idea’’ in desks. 
The adjustable feature is one of vast importance. If 
you don’t know about them ask us. 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS Combining strength and excellence of 
design. Prices lowest consistent with quality. 


BLACKBOARDS and SUPPLIES .. complete line, including 
Olmstead Artificial Slate. 


Complete Catalogue and special Booklets on request. 
Address DEPT. A. C. 


215 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH 


WE MANUFACTURE PUBLIC SEATING EXCLUSIVELY 


CHICAGO 


bumor of the School Room 


One morning, says the New York Evening Post, an 
Italian, leading his little daughter by the hand, entered 
a schoolhouse in New York and stood in the hall, his hat 
tucked under his arm and his eyes seeking the passers-by 
in amiable appeal. 

A teacher came out of her room, and, happening to 
notice him, asked his errand. He pushed the girl eagerly 
forward. 

“She wan’ go to school,” he answered, with many bows. 
“She has book,” he tapped the book under the girl’s arm, 
“and slate,’ pointing to her hand. 

“Oh, I see!” said the teacher, smiling. “You have 
brought her all prepared. Can she read?” 

The father shook his head, smiled and looked into the 
lady’s eyes in a deprecating way, repeating softly, “she 
wan’ to go to school.” 

The teacher took the book and looked at it. She found 
it old and worn and neither a reader nor an arithmetic. 
It was a “Social Directory of the Year 1900.” 


“What, then,” asked the professor, “is the exact differ- 
ence between logic and sophistry?” 

“Well,” replied the bright student, “if you’re engaged 
in a controversy it’s just the difference between your line 
of argument and the other fellow’s.” 


“Mamma,” said little Ethel, with a discouraged look on 
her face, “I ain’t going to school any more.” 

“Why, my dearie, what’s the matter?” the mother gently 
inquired. 

“’Cause it ain’t no use at all. I can never learn to 
spell. The teacher keeps changing the words on me all 
the time.” 


Teacher—Jimmie, correct this sentence: “Our teacher 
am in sight.” 
Jimmie—Our teacher am a sight. 


“Now, children,” asked the teacher, “what is the use of 
a calendar?” 

“Please, mum,” answered Willie, “it tells where you'd 
orter git yer life insured.” 


The absent-mindedness of the German professor of 
the comic paper is only equaled by his forgetfulness. In 
such a preoccupied mood, Professor Dusel of Bonn noticed 
eo wife place a handsome bouquet of flowers on his 
table. 

“Why all those flowers?” he asked. 

“This is your wedding anniversary,” said Mrs. Dusel. 

“Um, thanks,” he replied. “When yours comes, tell 
me, and I’ll reciprocate.” 

“Will some little scholar please tell what happened 
to the people of Jericho after the children of Israel had 
marched seven days around the walls of that city, blowing 
their horns?” asked the Sunday school teacher. “Tommy 
Taddles, you may answer.” 

“Please, teacher,” replied Tommy, “they tumbled to 
the racket.” 


Teacher—Now, Tommy, give me a sentence, and then 
we'll change it to the imperative form. 

Tommy—tThe horse draws the wagon. 

Teacher—Now put it in the imparative. 

Tommy—Gee-up. 


_ Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me how iron was first 
discovered? 


Johnny—Yes, sir. I heard pa say yesterday that they 
smelt it. 


“When Rome was burning, Emperor Nero was playing 
the fiddle,” so the teacher told Robbie. And this was what 
Robbie told his mother that evening: “The Emperor Nero 
was playing a fiddle, so they burned Rome.” 
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